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DR. ARTHUR F. J. REMY 
Our New President 





OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


“The old order changes, the new takes its place, 
Regard it,—it has such a familiar face.” 


One year ago the United States Catholic Historical Society was 
plunged into profoundest grief at the passing of its revered 
President, that prince among American Catholic historians, with- 
out peer, Thomas F. Meehan, K.S.G. Everyone acknowledged the 
evident truth that it would be difficult to replace him who, for 
fifty years, had inspired Catholic America by his scholarly writ- 
ings and had come to be acknowledged, inside and outside the 
Church, as the rightful successor of John Gilmary Shea. When 
the nominating committee cast about for another leader, its mem- 
bers were conscious of the burden of greatness they would place 
on the shoulders of the next President. Fortunately, they did 
not have to look far for one who would continue the Meehan tra- 
dition and perpetuate his zeal for the cause of our Society. By 
the side of Herbermann, Farrelly, Coyle, King and Meehan there 
had stood, through all the years, the genial, unassuming, but 
truly scholarly Dr. Arthur F. J. Rémy, now Professor Emeritus at 
Columbia University. A faithful Recording Secretary for more 
than a score of years, Dr. Rémy brings to the presidency of our 
Society a distinction and a dignity which will add lustre to its 
truly great history. 

In Dr. Rémy the old and the new world meet. Born in Ger- 
many in 1871, he was educated at the gymnasium of Coesfeld 
and Hamburg. On coming to America, he matriculated in the 
College of the City of New York and on graduating in 1890, 
he taught Latin and Greek there for three years. From 1896 to 
the present day he has had a brilliant association with Columbia 
University, where he has risen from a fellowship in Comparative 
Philology to the eminence of the Villard Professorship in Ger- 
manic Philology. His zeal for the Church soon brought him to 
the notice of Catholic educators, and he has done signal service 
at Fordham University and in the College of the Sacred Heart as 
a lecturer on medieval history and literature. For forty years he 
was the inspiration of those who attended his lectures at the 
Catholic Summer School of America on Lake Champlain, where 
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he demonstrated that cosmopolitan culture and Catholic gentility 
which are so much a part of him. 

Nor has his devotion been merely one of words, for the days 
of his years have been consumed in an apostolate of the pen. 
Books embracing his particular field and many varied articles, 
like those in the Catholic Encyclopedia, will live after him to speak 
to a world not blessed with a knowledge of himself. The Society 
has profited from his literary ability on more than one occasion. 

A March day in 1914 stands out in Dr. Rémy’s life as most 
memorable. The saintly Pope Pius X then met him in private 
interview and gave him the much coveted medal of the Alumni 
of the Churches of Calabria. Of all the honors that have come 
to him, not the least being membership in Phi Beta Kappa, we 
are sure that Dr. Rémy places highest his papal honor. 

Although the history of the Church in America has never been 
the particular field of our president, no one can deny his remarka- 
ble insight into the Catholic story of the land of his adoption. 
Under his wise leadership, all the fine traditions which stem from 
Archbishop Corrigan and Dr. Herbermann will be continued, and, 
even in these difficult times, the best scholarship will be infused 
into the Society’s proceedings. May our new President be blessed 
with years of vigor in his administration, and may we be ever 
grateful for the blessing of his genial person and his loyal lead- 


ership. 





CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society was held at the home of the American Irish Historical 
Society, 991 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on March 2, 1943. 

Mr. Charles H. Ridder, Treasurer, acted as chairman of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Alexander I. Rorke, Vice-President of the American 
Irish Historical Society, welcomed the officers and members of 
the Society and expressed the cordial good wishes of his own 
colleagues for the continued success of the Society’s efforts. 

Rev. Francis X. Talbot, S.J., read the report of the nominating 
committee. This was approved and the Secretary was instructed 
to cast one ballot for the following officers: 

Honorary President: Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, D.D. 
President: Arthur F. J. Rémy, Ph.D., Trustee 
Vice-President: Very Rev. Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D., Trustee 
Treasurer: Charles H. Ridder, Trustee 
Corresponding Secretary: Leo R. Ryan, Ph.D., Trustee 
Recording Secretary: George B. Fargis, Trustee 
Executive Secretary: Elizabeth P. Herbermann, Trustee 
Librarian-Archivist, 
Editor of Publications: Rev. Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D., 
Trustee 
Trustees: Rt. Rev. Arthur J. Scanlan, S.T.D., Rev. Francis X. 
Talbot, S.J., William T. Walsh, Litt.D., William J. Amend, 
Arthur Kenedy, Rev. Edward J. Kern, Ph.D., Richard Reid 
and the officers noted above. 
Councillors: Joseph C. Driscoll, John J. Falahee, Joseph H. Mc- 
Guire, Sterns Cunningham, Rev. W. Eugene Shiels, S.J. 
President Rémy then assumed the office and presided for the 


balance of the meeting. 
The following resolution was read by Father Talbot, seconded 


and unanimously adopted: 
9 
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“WHEREAS it pleased God, on the night of July 7, 
1942, to terminate the mortal life of Thomas Francis Meehan, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and to translate his 
precious soul into the new world of joy after the faithful 
reception of the Holy Sacraments; and 

“WHEREAS Thomas Francis Meehan from his earliest 
childhood until his last moments was exemplary in leading 
a true and thorough Catholic life in every respect, united 
kindliness with firmness and strength of character, was 
humble and unassuming in the spirit of Christ but also burn- 
ing with the zeal of Christ, sought for little in material 
things but aspired to greatness in the spiritual sphere, always 
regarded his fellow men with understanding and charity, 
sympathizing with them and helping them in every way in 
his power, and had, therefore, won from all who knew him 
respect and love and veneration and had merited the close 
friendship of fellow-laymen, Religious, Priests, Bishops, 
Archbishops and Cardinals of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, as well as testimonials of affection and honor 
from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI and His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XII; and 

“WHEREAS, Thomas Francis Meehan had labored zeal- 
ously for the spread of the Kingdom of Christ through the 
Apostolate of the Press during sixty-seven years, and had 
most particularly devoted himself to the Apostolate of His- 
tory, seeking to discover and spread the knowledge of the 
History of the Catholic Church in the United States; and 

“WHEREAS Thomas Francis Meehan, for forty-four 
years had been a member of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society, had known intimately the founders of this 
Society, was the Editor of the Society’s publications, the 
HistoricAL ReEcorpS AND Stupies and the Monograph 
Series, and finally had been, since 1939 the President of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society. 

“THEREFORE: 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Officers and Members of 
the United States Catholic Historical Society record with 
sorrow their sense of loss in the death of Thomas Francis 
Meehan, their continued memories of him as one of the noble 
and saintly gentlemen of our times, and their determination 
to follow his ideals in the future guidance of the United 
States Catholic Historical Society ; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of this 
resolution be presented to his family, to his daughter, Cather- 
ine Meehan Cadley, his son-in-law, Alfred B. Cadley, and his 
grandson, Thomas Meehan Cadley.” 
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Dr. Rémy, after making appropriate remarks on the resolu- 
tion, gave the following introduction to the speaker of the 
evening : 

“The Catholic Church is intimately connected with the discov- 
ery of the New World. The desire to spread the faith to unknown 
lands and peoples was a powerful motive with the bold adventur- 
ers who sailed into unknown and uncharted seas to find new 
lands and new routes to the fabled realms of the East. Witness 
the letter which Toscanelli, the eminent Florentine physicist, ad- 
dressed to a Portuguese priest, and of which Columbus later 
obtained a copy. In this letter the king of Portugal is urged to 
make the attempt to reach the East by sailing to the West and, 
besides the material advantages to be derived from this under- 
taking, if successful, the bringing of the faith to strange people is 
emphasized as one of the most glorious results. Repeatedly does 
Columbus, in his letters and diaries, express the hope of winning 
new people over to Christ. In fact, in his diary, he speaks of 
himself as the messenger of the Holy Trinity commissioned by 
their Spanish majesties to find ways and means of converting 
idolatrous races yet to be discovered. This hope was one of the 
strongest arguments that induced Queen Isabella to grant the 
means to equip the expedition that discovered this continent. 

“Of course, it will not be pretended that the desire of spreading 
the faith was the only, or even the chief motive, of the early 
Spanish explorers. The conquistadores were no saints—far from 
it. Perfidy, greed, and cruelty mark their dealings with each other 
and with the natives. The pages of the conquest of this hemisphere 
afford exciting, but not always edifying reading. But one fact 
stands out. Wherever the Spanish flag went, the cross followed. 
Devoted missionaries accompanied the explorers and befriended 
and protected the natives while they converted them. Through 
their efforts the Catholic Church was securely planted in the 
Western Hemisphere and, in a large part of it, the Church has 
been and is now the dominant cultural influence which must be 
reckoned with in any policy we may pursue towards our neigh- 
bors to the South. 

“So the lecture we are about to hear tonight is eminently timely 
and the lecturer is an acknowledged authority in this field. It 
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gives me great pleasure to present to you the Reverend Dr. W. 
Eugene Shiels, S.J., Associate Editor of America, who will ad- 
dress you on ‘The Church in South America’.” 

Father Shiels then presented the timely and interesting paper 
which is printed in this volume. 

His Excellency, the Most Reverend Stephen J. Donahue, S.T.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, representing Archbishop Spell- 
man, felicitated the Society on its long years of achievement and 
particularly on its present program of activity. Bishop Donahue 
expressed particular satisfaction with the choice of Dr. Rémy, a 
life-long friend, as President of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society. 

There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned. 





U. S. CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 
A RESUME OF ITS RECORD 


By CHarLes H. Ripper AND TimMoTHY J. REARDON 


Tue Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, held in 1884, is 
generally credited as being the inspiration for the organization 
that same year in New York of the United States Catholic His- 
torical Society, which will next year celebrate the sixtieth anni- 
versary of its existence. John Gilmary Shea, “the Father of 
American Catholic History”, as he has been called by his biogra- 
phers, was one of the few Catholic laymen invited to attend the 
meetings of the Council. 

He had about five years previously as a memento of the dedi- 
cation of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, completed and published his 
History of the Catholic Church in New York and several mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy invited him to the Council with the view 
of discussing with him his forthcoming History of Catholicism 
in the United States. 

Of course, as was pointed out by Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, 
who was himself a noted historian, these discussions formed no 
part of the Council’s proceedings, but the publication of Shea’s 
History, though unofficial, was perhaps one of its most important 
fruits. The Fathers of the Council, continued Dr. Herbermann, 
not only efficiently encouraged Dr. Shea’s scheme by word and 
deed but kindled a zeal for the cultivation of the national Catholic 
history throughout the length and breadth of the great Republic. 
It was to the Third Council of Baltimore that the United States 
Catholic Historical Society owes its existence. 

In Baltimore, Dr. Shea, Dr. Richard H. Clarke and others 
had consulted with Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul con- 
cerning the feasibility of establishing a Catholic Historical Society 
and on the suggestion of Archbishop Ireland, Dr. Shea and 
Dr. Clarke, with the full approval of Cardinal McCloskey and 
Archbishop Corrigan, issued invitations to a meeting to be held 
on Dec. 19, 1884, two days after the close of the Baltimore 
Council. The place of meeting decided upon was the office of 
the Catholic Protectory, 715 Broome Street, New York City. 
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Archbishop Ireland who had four months earlier succeeded to 
the See of St. Paul, having come directly from the Baltimore 
Council with several other prelates to attend the meeting in 
New York, was invited to preside. Letters of encouragement 
were read from several prelates throughout the country. 

Among those taking part in inaugurating this work there were, 
in addition to Dr. Shea and Dr. Clarke, the Rev. R. L. Burtsell, 
the Rev. James H. McGean, Cornelius M. O’Leary, Patrick Far- 
relly, Charles Carroll Lee, Charles G. Herbermann who in 1905 
became editor in chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia, Mare Val- 
lette, Thomas Addis Emmett, M.D., and Franklin Churchill, all 
of whom acted as incorporators of the Society. 

All of these incorporators were then, or later became, out- 
standing figures in the Catholic life of New York. John Gilmary 
Shea, a native New Yorker, was a son of the principal of the 
old Columbia Grammar School and one of its graduates, a lawyer, 
an essayist and one of the pioneer Catholic historians of Ameri- 
ca, educator, author of an immense number of works, founder 
and editor of the United States Catholic Historical Magazine, 
recipient of the first Laetare Medal from Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, and editor of The Catholic News from 1888 to the date of 
his death in 1892. In addition, during a large part of his career, 
he was literary adviser and editor of Frank Leslie’s Weekly, 
then at the height of its success, and, withal, so ardent a member 
of the Church that in his maturity, through devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, he assumed his middle name, Gilmary, meaning 
a servant of Mary. Richard H. Clarke was a distinguished law- 
yer; Dr. Burtsell, the well-known clergyman; Monsignor McGean, 
the beloved rector of St. Peter’s in Barclay street; Patrick 
Farrelly, president of the American News Company; Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet, a famous physician and kin of the Irish leader; 
Charles G. Herbermann, so long a professor at City College, and 
one of the editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia; Marc Vallette, 
a distinguished public school educator, and Franklin Churchill, 
a lawyer and publicist. 

During the nearly sixty years of its existence the United States 
Catholic Historical Society has enjoyed the whole-hearted co- 
operation and patronage of the Archbishops of New York as well 
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as of many other members of the American Hierarchy. It was 
Cardinal McCloskey and his coadjutor, Archbishop Corrigan, who 
in 1884, one year before the Cardinal’s death, gave to the new 
society their blessing and welcomed it to make its headquarters 
here. Archbishop Corrigan helped the young society by con- 
tributing several articles to HistorIcAL RECORDS AND STUDIES, 
particularly in relation to the biographies of the pioneer priests of 
this city. Cardinal Farley and Cardinal Hayes never permitted 
the opportunity to pass, if they were in the city, of presiding at 
the annual meeting and identifying themselves with the Society 
as honorary presidents. 

His Excellency, the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, who like 
his predecessors in the Archbishopric has honored the society 
by accepting the honorary presidency of the organization, has at- 
tended three of the five annual meetings held since his installation 
as Archbishop, and on each occasion he has praised the work of 
the society and the devotion of its officers and members. 

At the initial meeting Dr. Shea, Dr. Clarke and Dr. Charles G. 
Herbermann were appointed to draw up a constitution which was 
adopted at the second meeting, held Dec. 17, 1884, in the parlor 
of the Xavier Union, connected with the College of St. Francis 
Xavier in West 16th Street. 

At this meeting an election of officers was held and it was almost 
unanimously decided that John Gilmary Shea should have the 
honor of being named the Society’s first president, but Dr. Shea 
steadfastly declined to assume the responsibility and the honor 
went to Dr. Richard H. Clarke. 

Although the Society had started out under very favorable 
auspices, with the blessing and encouragement of many members 
of the Hierarchy and the clergy, the first months of the organiza- 
tion’s existence were fraught with much uncertainty. For a time 
the continuation of the Society seemed to be in doubt. Dr. Clarke 
resigned the presidency and was succeeded by Frederick R. Cou- 
dert. Mayor J. O’Brien followed Mr. Coudert and Dr. Thomas 
Addis Emmet, Judge O’Brien. Charles W. Sloane was vice-presi- 
dent under Dr. Emmet, and all of these gentlemen, leaders in 
their professions, did their utmost for the welfare of the Society. 
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But, as Dr. Herbermann states, “an evil star seems to have pre- 
sided over its fate ever since its foundation.” 

Analyzing the cause for this apparent lack of success of the 
Society, Dr. Herbermann continued: “The principal cause of the 
trouble was the mistaken policy of starting with exaggerated pre- 
tensions, probably due to the fact that we were the offspring of 
a Plenary Council and had the patronage of the entire Hierarchy 
of the country”. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea succeeded Dr. Emmet in the presidency. 
Dr. Shea, the first recipient of the Laetare Medal from Notre 
Dame University, in 1880, was, as stated above, the editor of 
The Catholic News from the summer of 1889 until his death, 
Feb. 22, 1892. In a letter written to Archbishop Corrigan at that 
time Dr. Shea expressed the sentiment that has always actuated 
The Catholic News, “to learn your Grace’s wishes as to the tone 
to be adopted or the mode in which subjects should be treated.” 
The letter, written June 2, 1889, was partly as follows: 

“Another proposal has just been made to me. Mr. Ridder asks 
me to assume the editorship of The Catholic News, and to give 
some days of the week to do it. As the editorship of a Catholic 
paper or periodical was never before offered me, I should not 
like to undertake it without Your Grace’s sanction and entire 
approval. If I assumed the position it would be with the hope 
that I might, when occasions required, learn Your Grace’s wishes 
as to the tone to be adopted, or the mode in which subjects should 
be treated. I can certainly conduct it prudently and temperately, 
how ably or successfully I cannot presume to say.” 

The following statement, in the first issue of The Catholic News, 
laid down what he believed to be the function of the Catholic 
press of this country: 

“To diffuse Catholic intelligence, to convey to every fireside 
knowledge of what the Church is doing through her Head and 
through the constituted government, what fellow Catholics are 
doing to advance religion by societies, by united action, by rear- 
ing churches, schools and institutions, by the use of the Press to 
diffuse truth and correct error, refute calumny, and present real 
facts in order to disburse those deluded by deep-seated prejudice, 
is simply giving each individual Catholic means at hand for an 
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intelligent combat in the contest which the Church and her chil- 
dren are daily required to carry on; and fitting him to act his part 
nobly as a citizen of a free land. To carry at brief intervals to 
Catholic homes reading to interest and instruct, matter presented 
so attractive as to attract, especially from the flood of dangerous 
publications on every side, is also a great and important object 
of the Catholic Press.” 

Following Dr. Shea, presidents of the Society have been 
Patrick Farrelly, Dr. Charles G. Herbermann, Stephen Farrelly, 
brother of Patrick Farrelly, Dr. John G. Coyle, Percy J. King, 
Thomas F. Meehan and the present president, Dr. Arthur F. J. 
Rémy of Columbia University. 

It was in 1887 that the United States Catholic Historical Society 
began its very important work of publishing its series of books 
on historical topics. A publishing committee was appointed with 
Dr. Shea as its head. That committee, under the chairmanship 
successively of Dr. Herbermann and the late Thomas F. Meehan, 
have issued exactly fifty volumes of the Society’s publication, 
HistoricAL REcoRDS AND StupiEes. This publication was first 
called the United States Catholic Historical Magazine, then 
Transactions and Proceedings, and, finally HistoricAL REcoRDS 
AND Stupies. Dr. Herbermann was editor of the Society’s com- 
mittee and publications from Dr. Shea’s death until his own death, 
Aug. 24, 1916, and Mr. Meehan was editor from 1916 until his 
death on July 7, 1942. 

Included in the fifty volumes issued by the Society have been 
eighteen monographs, many of which have been not only import- 
ant contributions to the Catholic historical records of the nation 
but have also been noted for their typographical make-up. The 
most recent of these monographs was issued last April. It was a 
reproduction, in facsimile, of the first American novel, “Adven- 
tures of Alonso,” by Thomas Atwood Digges, a Catholic who 
lived from 1741 to 1821. 

This was the first volume of HistoricaL Stupies published 
since the death of Mr. Meehan and the first issued of the present 
publications committee of the Society consisting of the Rev. 
Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D., Chairman and Editor, S. Sterns 
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Cunningham, Richard Reid and the Rev. W. Eugene Shiels, 
S.J., Ph.D. 

These monographs and all the other volumes of Historica. 
REcorRDS AND STUDIES, are widely distributed throughout the 
world to the institution members of the Society, including the 
Vatican Library, the Gregorian University, Rome; Yale Univer- 
sity Library, and to about 100 Catholic universities, colleges and 
seminaries in this country. In addition, hundreds of devotees of 
American Catholic history are members and interested readers of 
the Society’s volumes. 

The present head of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society is Dr. Arthur F. J. Rémy, one of the most widely known 
authorities in the nation in the field of medieval history. He 
became instructor in Greek and Latin at the College of the City 
of New York shortly after his graduation there in 1890; he has 
been connected with Columbia University, from which he re- 
ceived his doctorate, since 1896 as Fellow (1896-99), instructor 
in Germanic languages and literature (1899-1907), professor 
(1907-30) and Villard Professor of Germanic Philology (1930). 
Fordham, Manhattanville and the Catholic Summer School have 
been served by him through the years as lecturer; he has written 
extensively for many publications. Pope Pius X presented to him 
in private audience the Medal of the Alumni of the Churches of 
Calabria. He has been a member of the executive board of the 
Xavier Alumni Sodality since 1917, and was recording secretary 
of the United States Catholic Historical Society from 1926 until 
his election as president last year. 





THE CHURCH IN SOUTH AMERICA 


(Address delivered before the annual meeting of the United States 
Catholic Historical ‘Society New York—March 2, 1943) 


W. Eucene SuHiets, S.J. 


In THEsE turbulent times of war, it is a privilege to meet for 
discussion of events long past, and to let our view run down the 
perspective not of days but of centuries. Your society generously 
provides for an annual gathering of scholarly minds and genial 
personalities to turn their attention to the more remote causes of 
the present world. It is in that light that I shall endeavor in some 
way to discuss the Church in South America, some books that deal 
with the matter, and the one great issue in the story. 

It is just ten years since the general fortunes of historical study 
brought me into contact with a remarkable man. I was looking for 
a publisher who had the courage to issue a monograph on the 
pioneer Jesuit missionary of North America, Father Tapia. And 
by great good fortune the other gentleman was looking for a 
book that would fill the annual requirement in that series which 
was his and your life-long work, the HistoricAL RECORDS AND 
STUDIES. 

That man, as you must know by this time, was Mr. Thomas 
F. Meehan, genial scholar, characteristic nobleman, right arm of 
the magazine America, and undoubtedly a pillar of your society 
for half a century. To him I owe a profound debt for inspiration 
and direction, and I am happy to have this opportunity of recall- 
ing his blessed memory. 

Mr. Meehan kept up a frequent correspondence from that day 
to his last. I saved and reread his letters, and from them I was 
turned more and more toward getting some understanding of 
Catholicism in Latin America. 

When we speak of the Church in Latin America, of course we 
mean the entire population of the other American republics, the 
living Church which came down from those first visits of Col- 
umbus and his first foundations in the West Indies. That story 
is a mighty history which will some day have its own historian. 
Tonight it is my intention to dwell on only one phase of the story, 
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a phase, however, which seems to be of utmost significance in ex- 
plaining the present Catholic picture. It is the particular epoch 
of the revolutions, when Spain and Portugal found their children 
mature enough to break off from the mother countries and to 
establish their own independent life. That epoch explains two 
phenomena which puzzle students today: the Liberalism of Latin 
American leadership, and the defensive and somewhat retiring 
attitude of the Church there in regard to public problems. 

People in our country have amazing ideas of Latin America. 
Most of us do not know that there are there nineteen republics, 
each differing much from the others. Our Catholics here of 
course feel that their fellows there must be quite like ourselves. 
Our Protestant contemporaries take a very different view of the 
picture. 

A typical illustration of how we United Staters see the scene 
was the question given to me in the doctoral examination. “How 
is it,” the chairman asked, “that there are so many miracles in 
South America as compared with our own country?” I need 
not tell you that I asked him if he thought it true that they were 
more superstitious than our own folk, with our fears of charms, 
omens, stars and signs of all kinds. But there is that prevailing 
idea that everything Spanish is black, including black magic. And 
so it happens that our writers generally come to this subject with 
a very jaundiced eye, a niggling scalpel, a too sharp pen and 
tongue. 

Bancroft, who was immersed in their story, is of course most 
factual in his presentation of data. But his general observations 
are vitriolic. John Fiske wrote without the tremendous docu- 
mentary background of Hubert Howe Bancroft. Moreover he 
wrote from the rocky soil of nineteenth century Massachusetts, 
and in this he unconsciously wore the dark spectacles of a protest- 
ing culture. His Discovery of America, nonetheless, is well worth 
study for anyone seeking a knowledge of the Church in early 
America. William Prescott had more to say of religious matters 
in Mexico and Peru, and while he also breathed forth the same 
New England spirit of his day, he is undoubtedly responsible for 
much of our interest in the subject. 

When Bourne of Harvard began to cultivate his students in 
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the lore of Spain’s work in America—incidentally using John 
Gilmary Shea to good effect—he brought an entirely fresh at- 
titude toward the study, and from him, and from Bolton at the 
other end of the country, dates what we might call the modern 
study of Latin America. Following upon the teaching and re- 
searches of these men, a continuing procession of fine books has 
issued from university and public presses. Dunne and Ewing, 
Jacobsen, Treutlein and Bannon, Cunningham, Zimmerman, 
Simpson and Hanke, Fisher, Madden and Williams indicate the 
trend of such writings, in sober, competent scholarship. 

In this year of 1943 the list of publications on Latin America 
is immense. Undoubtedly the great war and its repercussions 
have done much to stir up this topic, but the preparation for the 
work went on long before the event. Most of these books deal 
with the Church, for our past scholars have made it plain that 
the Church stands out in any view of the subject. As Professor 
Chapman said: “it is the greatest force in South America for the 
support of public authority and private morality.” And thus it 
is that to us the people are the Church. 

Gunther’s book has it thus. Quintanilla says the same, in spite 
of himself, as I shall presently point out. Harry Franck finds 
the Church in even the most out-of-the-way travels. Needless to 
remark, the treatment varies with the authors and their journalistic 
or liberal arts training. Most professors of history—and they 
set the fashion—continue to speak in the tone castigated by Ray 
Billington in his Protestant Crusade, the book which, as you re- 
call, showed the potent effort of Protestantism to stamp out Catho- 
lic missions in our own Midwest and Far West in the middle of 
the last century. Not everyone is careful enough to do with the 
matter what Professor Charles E. Chapman, of happy memory, 
once declared. One day in 1931 in his course on the development 
of South America, he remarked that at this point he usually de- 
livered five lectures on the Church. But now he had become con- 
vinced that he did not understand it at all, and so he would say no 
more of it than the quote repeated a moment ago. Another bril- 
liant example of this respect and honesty is Arthur P. Whitaker. 
His book on The United States and the Independence of Latin 
America (1800-1830) has a good deal of clarification for our sub- 
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ject tonight, and his Inter-American Relations, 1941 is as good 
a picture of contemporary Latin America as one can find. Rich- 
ard Pattee and Lloyd Mecham have done work equal to the best 
in these topics, the former on Garcia Moreno, the latter on Church 
and State in Mexico. Father Ryan’s small volume is neat, but 
he would like to expand it tenfold. John T. Lanning wrote a 
striking monograph in his Academic Culture in Colonial Spanish 
America, though in Lanning one will meet a pen as sharp as is 
his eye for truth. 

One note should be added to this story of the books. In our 
country the scholars instinctively look for the relation of Church 
and State in Latin America. Rarely does a book index omit the 
topic. But in the other republics, interest in this matter would 
seem practically non-existent. Last year I went over the catalogue 
of the great publishing house in Buenos Aires, the Ateneo, and 
among some 3,500 volumes on history I found only five that dealt 
with the issue. Apparently to them the Church is such an inti- 
mate part of their lives that they do not distinguish it from their 
ordinary civic organization. 

Nevertheless, a new spirit is developing among the writers of 
Latin America in regard to the Church, and it lies somewhere 
near the new Mexican primitivist attitude—the effort to make 
modern Mexico for the most part the child of the pre-Spanish 
days—and the Indianist movement, in Peru and Bolivia called 
Aprista. Evolution has finally taken hold, along with shades of 
Communism. And thus, when Luis Quintanilla wishes, in his 
A Latin American Speaks, to put us in touch with what he thinks 
his people are, he quotes from the Peruvian Liberal, Luis Alberto 
Sanchez. This man’s book, The Presence of Tradition, has lately 
been translated by the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the 
Pan American Union. The quote is rather lengthy, but as it will 
form the basis of the rest of this paper, it seems necessary here. 


One of the most common errors made in the United States, 
in estimating our spiritual and cultural background, is to con- 
fuse the Hispanic with the colonial, and the colonial with the 
South American. This line of thought will lead us to an- 
other amazing conclusion: that one can hardly speak of a uni- 
fied Spanish tradition, because in the Spain of that time a 
struggle was going on between various conflicting elements— 
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Arabs, Goths, Latins—An attempt has also been made, under 
the shade of a supposedly Hispanic tradition, to identify Latin 
America with the orthodox Catholic tradition; but while 
basically our countries are Catholic, especially in form, we 
must not forget that our religious belief includes factors at 
variance with orthododxy, and it is precisely from these that 
the tradition of our independence stems. 

Our Liberators were freethinkers, liberals, and many of 
them heterodox. Neither Bolivar nor San Martin nor 
O’Higgins were feverent Catholics; rather they were Masons, 
like Miranda, the Precursor. Later, among the greatest in- 
tellectual leaders who gave character to our culture, neither 
Gonzales Prada, nor Montalvo, nor Lastarria, nor Bilbao 
shone particularly for their orthodoxy. They were free- 
thinkers, like Sarmiento. We have a freethinking tradition 
inspired in Voltaire, and, during the nineteenth century, in 
Renan. Whence, therefore, originated the claim of an ortho- 
dox tradition in South America? And when I say South 
America I include in the term Mexico and Central America, 
since the natural boundary between the two Americas is the 
Rio Grande. .. . 

As far as I know, neither the Indians nor the Negroes came 
from Rome. So that the supposedly Latin tradition is an- 
other of the many fictions or one-sided interpretations utilized 
to smuggle in intellectual contraband. 





It seems futile to criticize those lines, unless to say that Voltaire 


would have written the same of the France of his day, and with 





equal error. San Martin, O’Higgins, Bolivar, were Catholics. 
The testament of the last reads like that of the famous Daniel 


O’Connell. 


Just the same it is true that the nineteen Hispanic republics, 
solidly Catholic in the vast number of their citizens, until the 


present generation lived under the regime of Liberalism. 
that fact has had a great influence on the life of the Church. 


And 


The Latin American Liberal was born of politics, and took on 
the French ideology only to rationalize his position. And as 
politics sets the tone for education, the press, and public opinion, 


the leaders of the people have long been persistent Liberals. 


A contrast with our own history will help bring out the idea 
more clearly. Our American story is the story of individual 


responsibility. 





Our forefathers had very little English govern- 
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ment in early days. They made their own ways, cleared lands 
that they took from raw Nature, conquering the wilderness and 
the lack of organized society by their own efforts. They made 
their own governments for the most part, and they kept up the 
process so long that the independent, aggressive, self-reliant char- 
acter became ingrained in their souls. They were statesmen from 
the very first days. 

Similarly the Church in our country grew from the smallest of 
missionary beginnings, through individual efforts and with noth- 
ing but the hostility of the regime, until in time it became the strong 
oak of American Catholicity. No patronizing crown supported 
Father Badin in his Kentucky parish, eight hundred miles away 
from the nearest and only bishop in Baltimore. It meant hard- 
ship, struggle, personal planning, rugged endurance, and only the 
spirit of God to support such beginnings. 

In Latin America the reverse is the truth. The Church blos- 
somed under the energy and protection of a Christian State, but 
in time this protection turned into a system of control that ill-pre- 
pared the churchmen for the profound changes when America left 
the Iberian overlordship and asserted its separation. 

A more profound cleavage affected the new State in Latin 
America. Theirs was no continuity such as the Church enjoyed. 
The statesmen simply had to be invented, and they were not 
found. The two really great minds, Bolivar and San Martin, 
died in grief over the inability of their compatriots to understand 
their own difficult situation. Peoples accustomed to the efficient 
and omnicompetent viceregal administration, with its high officers 
sent from across the Atlantic, were utterly at a loss when that 
vital artery was cut, and they had to build up statesmanship from 
nothing but a will to live as independent peoples. They took 
forms of government from the other incipient democracies, especi- 
ally from our own. Parties had no platforms based on practice of 
public questions. Political wisdom had to sprout out of philo- 
sophical acumen or rough human leadership. 

One institution, one question, alone loomed large before them. 
On it they would build their power. To them the single strong 
—and wealthy—pillar was the Church. Not that the Church 
could guide their politics. That was not, and is not, its func- 
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tion. But the Church had long been tied up with the State, 
and they would bestride it in the hope of gaining the funds and 
the political power that they needed if they would continue in 
office. Hence there occurred everywhere the struggle over what 
is called the Patronato power, and precisely out of this struggle 
grew Liberalism, in Latin America. 

The Patronato power, or the Patronato Real, frequently called 
the Regio Vicariato, originated during the Spanish and Portuguese 
Crusades against those enemies of both religious and civil liberty, 
the Moors. As a reward for their conquest, and as an incentive 
toward rebuilding the Church in the reconquered territory, Pope 
Julius II confirmed for both sovereigns immense rights over the 
action of the Church. All dioceasan appointments lay in their 
hands. All ecclesiastical funds came under their direction. All 
new enterprises, from the founding and construction of colleges 
and seminaries to the opening of mission districts or of new dio- 
ceses, depended upon the royal consent. And, what was perhaps 
most important, the Pase Real, or royal approval, was necessary 
for any letter or communication between Rome and the Iberian 
Church government. 

When rebellion severed the connections between America and 
Madrid and Lisbon, the American episcopacy found itself cut off 
from Rome. The Church in America was extremely loyal to the 
Holy Father, and the makers of the new governments realized 
at once the need for establishing normal relations with the Papacy. 
On its side, the Papacy had to think of its pledge to Spain and 
Portugal, and also of a real threat of schism in the former coun- 
try, should Rome proceed to institute direct ties with America 
before the universality of nations recognized the independence of 
the Latin American States. In good time Rome did take the forth- 
right step. From 1827 onward proprietary bishops were named 
for the vacant American sees. But the situation created the 
groundwork for serious political agitation. 

Those who fought against the Pope took the name of anti-clerical, 
invented during the Spanish debates on the 1812 Cadiz constitu- 
tion. The cleavage has not yet disappeared. Sometimes it is 


cloaked under the garb of Freemasonry, sometimes of atheism, 


sometimes of Liberalism. Always it seeks to escape the charge of 
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being in harmony with the Church, for that would make one a 
traditionalist, a conservative, out of touch with the much-wor- 
shipped modern spirit. The Latin American Liberal is a political 
Liberal, or the child of the political Liberal tradition. 

This fact involved a queer historical upset. Up to the outbreak 
of the revolutions, the Latin Americans as a unit condemned the 
crown use of the Patronato power, and the abuses of that power 
led directly to the fight for freedom, in Mexico, in Chile, in Brazil 
and elsewhere. On the other hand the Popes had stood by their 
commitments to the Spanish and Portuguese crowns and upheld 
the Patronato until the fighting broke out. But they knew from 
hard experience how this Patronato affected religion, and they 
resolved at the first opening to drop the antiquated and useless 
thing and to begin a new system of relations with Hispanic-Ameri- 
can governments. 

The Popes thus sided with the patriots—as they did in reality 
in other matters—and they took steps at once to quash the Pa- 
tronato. But the first days of independence were hardly over 
when the Latin American politicos began the drive for retaining 
in their hands this ancient prerogative. During the wars the 
closest of ties bound the Church and the patriots. Afterward 
came the split, trifling in some countries like Chile, Argentina and 
Brazil, in others, such as Venezuela and Mexico, so deep that it 
has lasted till the 1940’s and is only now being remedied by a 
sounder attitude toward religion. 

It was not only the Patronato question that formed the tradi- 
tional Liberal in Latin America. His own political ineptitude 
drove the wedge of Liberalism constantly deeper. To this day 
many of these republics continue in the old regime of the Patron, 
that semi-feudal vestige of benevolent paternalism that is far from 
the democracy that their constitutions imply. Dictatorships have 
been the general rule, and politics to them means self-elevation 
rather than good governance. Add to the tradition of the Patron 
the fact that the newly independent districts took on republican 
forms totally alien to their history and experience, and the weak- 
ness of the statesmen appears more strikingly. Mexico, for ex- 
ample, has professed to be a federated republic ever since 1824, 
but it has fiot yet come to act as a group of self-governing states. 
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It is still a paper federation, in reality a highly centralized uni- 
tary government. 

In such an atmosphere, where fiction replaces reality, and where 
feudal rule continues instead of self-government, the politicians 
build issues out of novelty to catch the ears of their followers. 
And when they have a large issue, such as the establishment of 
solvent treasuries, they turn to apparent solutions rather than to 
statesmanlike remedies. In this way one can see somewhat how 
an almost totally Catholic population can be ruled by leaders out 
of touch with their so-called constituents. Fashion plays the part 
of wisdom, duping the masses, and keeping a firm hold on official- 
dom. Of late this scene has begun to change, and Colombia, Chile, 
Argentina and Brazil appear well on the way to sound represen- 
tative government. 

All of this political story has an intimate bearing on the Church 
in South America. It does not do simply to point the finger at 
bad men, or bad fraternities of men. The Church, being human 
in its government and discipline, reflects the human qualities of 
its constituents and the environment of civil society. And as its 
main task is not sociological or political but sacramental, it may go 
on for a long time in a state of stress such as that described with- 
out ameliorating the social situation in its organized aspects. 

The Latin American Church in the nineteenth century had to 
struggle in a most difficult situation. It began as a great aid in 
the movements toward independence, and the first leaders, men of 
the type of San Martin, Bustamante and Bolivar, appreciated this 
fact. Quickly, however, it had to face the rise of the Liberal, or 
anticlerical. Within its membership it had suffered much during 
the revolutions, because of the lack of bishops, the cutting of 
communications with Rome, the stoppage of seminaries, and the 
lowering of standards in education. A spirit of license due to 
the war times was not bettered by the general throwing about of 
excommunications, nor by the vigorous though unauthorized acts 
of the Spanish Inquisition—which kept up its functions after its 
vital center in Spain had abdicated its rights at the demand of 
Napoleon. 

No local Church can rise above the level of its people, and the 
faithful in Ecuador, Bolivia, Venezuela, Paraguay, should rather 
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be congratulated for maintaining their religion at all than for the 
weaknesses they displayed in the post-revolutionary times. Really, 
there was little else than revolution. It is a commonplace that, 
in the fifty-two years before we got Panama, that territory had 
managed fifty revolutions against Bogota. Times such as these 
rarely bring forth high culture, and a man of the stamp of Gabriel 
Garcia Moreno is a veritable miracle of his day. The usual type 
of ruler cut off funds for missionary work, exiled religious orders, 
closed and sold libraries, threw archives to the winds or to the 
highest bidder, and by his reliance on organized groups such as 
the Masons let himself be led into ruinous social legislation. 

Then we may never forget that the Church had the longstand- 
ing habit of dependence on the government, a fact that explains 
the great insistence on a control of Church by State. It also ex- 
plains what to us seems incongruous, the fiery condemnation by 
so reliable a historian as Cuevas of our practice of keeping the 
clergy out of politics. A clergyman was thought to have a right 
to political office, and not merely to be so much better educated 
than others that he could well be trusted with such office. Latin 
America came much later than we to a clear distinction between 
the two perfect societies, the Church and the State. For with all 
its metaphysical acumen, the Latin American mind for decades 
had lived in a State-regulated Church. 

The early days of independence, then, saw the Church thrown 
on the defensive, while at the same time an anticlerical caste took 
hold of political life. Two ladies of notable scholarly talent, Miss 
Madden and Miss Williams, have written excellent accounts of 
this event in the story of Venezuela, where the Church has suf- 
fered more consistently than in any country other than Mexico. 
Miss Fisher has done a similar work on the Central American 
picture. Pattee, with his definitive study of Garcia Moreno and 
the Ecuador of his times, shows how the pattern fitted perfectly in 
that region. Only in the A-B-C countries do we find some 
amelioration of the general theme, though Argentina and Brazil 
both went through minor crises in religious affairs. 

There is an apocryphal story told of General Rosas that will 
illustrate the typical troubles of Argentina. This gentleman, who 
so impressed his times that his partisans were wont to wear on 
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their lapels the red rose, once became so incensed against St. 
Anthony that he ordered the statue of that saint, the protector of 
Buenos Aires, to be torn down and his protectorate abolished. 
The reason assigned was the vigorous opposition of his city to the 
Federalist politics of the rampant general. 

Brazil kept rather close to the Church in official life until the 
Masonry battle opened at the outset of the 1870’s. It will be re- 
called that Rome legislated against the fraternity as early as 1734, 
but as a fact it was only after the time of the Vatican Council and 
its definition of Papal Infallibility that a thorough enforcement 
of these decrees took place. For a time the Church endured a 
lowered esteem in public life, as civic leaders had to make their 
choice between submission and Liberalism, and they chose the 
latter. Brazilians, though, enjoy the calmness of spirit that per- 
mits of re-thinking their problems, and in due course their country 
swung back to a true appreciation of the value of the Church to 
their country. 

Chile is said—by Monsignor Vives of the Catholic University 
in Santiago—to have had no serious clash between government and 
Church throughout her history. Colombia made an excellent 
Concordat with Rome in the 1880’s and today has one more Cath- 
olic university than any of its sister republics, besides one of the 
best of Latin American democratic governments. 

The case of Mexico is always tempting to a student of this 
matter, for its nearness to us makes its history much better 
known. Let it be enough to say that, in the disposition of Provi- 
dence, our neighbor today takes a marvelously respectful attitude 
toward the Church. And in this new freedom both clergy and 
people are making giant strides to overcome their difficulties and 
build a strong nation. 

One last fact I should like to mention. Critics accuse the 
Church of failing to formulate a social welfare program in Latin 
America. Until very recent years, this seems to have been true. 
But is the accusation of impropriety fair? Latin America has 
little wealth, and hence little self-owned industry. Now social 
programs act most effectively in urban and industrial life. Again, 
Latin America is poor, with very low tax rates and tax collections, 
and money is needed for broadly organized social programs. 
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This does not infer that private welfare work and institutions have 
not done a large work, and they would have done far more had 
they not been so vexed by official persecution. Then, Latin 
America is somewhat apart from the northern hemisphere, and 
from great material developments. The Church, too, is in a way 
the child of tradition in Latin America, conservative and often on 
the defensive, until this generation came with its great interest in 
Labor. Finally, all countries in the world came late to a realization 
of the need for social programs of the type in question. The 
Papal teachings became private possessions of the clergy at a 
quite recent date, for after their pronouncement there still re- 
mained the difficult work of finding a way to implement them and 
of removing the inertia against them. 

Latin America is thoroughly Catholic, in faith and in culture. 
It has its special problems, and its special history that explains 
much of its tribulations. In our day we seem to be seeing a grand 
intensification of Catholic influence on public life and public ideals. 
It is our earnest hope that this will grow apace, and that the 
Church will lead men, as it can, to the fullest enjoyment of the 


Catholic culture. 











GROWTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Rev. Patrick W. O’FLanerty, M.A. 


(We are pleased to present the following article with its accompanying 
maps. It is an excursion into the historical geography of the Church in 
the United States. We believe that it will prove to be of great value to 
all devotees of our Catholic history, since it represents original work, begun 
by the author when he was a seminarian at Dunwoodie, and continued by 
him as a priest. The maps have been drawn by him, and the description of 
their meaning has been taken from standard works. Father O'Flaherty is 
a professor of history at the Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School, New 
York City.—Editor’s Note.) 


I. THe Or1IGINAL DIOCESE OF BALTIMORE 


THE shaded portion of the map represents the original diocese 
of Baltimore, founded by a bull of Pope Pius VI dated November 
6, 1789.1 This bull ended a period of uncertainty concerning 
jurisdiction which had existed in the country since the treaty of 
Paris of 1783, which ended the Revolution. 

The missions of Maryland had been under the Vicar Apostolic 
of London before the war. The refusal of the Rt. Rev. James 
Talbot to exercise jurisdiction and the French intrigue, an attempt 
to place the rule of the American Church in the hands of a French 
ecclesiastic living in France,? together with the request of the 
American clergy for a superior, resulted in the appointment of 
John Carroll as Prefect Apostolic, June 9, 1784. 

John Carroll considered the powers issued by Propaganda as 
improper and dangerous since they placed the Catholics of the 
United States in the position of dependence on a foreign power at 
a time when there existed in the Republic a prejudice against all 
foreign authority. The action of the Congregation gave the 
American clergy the character of missionary priests when they 
were really a permanent national clergy.* 

The fear that a foreign bishop might be imposed on the Ameri- 


1Shea, John Gilmary, History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 


New York, 1888, pp. 11, 337-343 
-°Tbid., pp. 212-220, Peter Guilday, Life and Times of John Carroll, N. Y. 


Encyclopedia Press, 1922, pp. 178-201. 
*Shea, [bid., pp. 249-251. 
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can Church and the refusal of certain ill disposed clergymen to 
obey the Prefect moved John Carroll to address Cardinal Anton- 
elli, Prefect of Propaganda on February 27, 1785. Carroll ex- 
plained the position of the Church in the United States and urged 
that, in view of the jealousy of foreign jurisdiction, the American 
clergy be allowed to elect one of their own number as bishop.* 
In March, 1788, Carroll renewed his petition. He was then in- 
formed by Cardinal Antonelli that the Holy Father had granted 
to the American clergy, not only the right to select their own 
bishop, but also to determine where the new see should be estab- 
lished or whether the bishop should be merely titular.® 

The clergy of America elected John Carroll and selected Balti- 
more as the Episcopal See.* Bishop Carroll had scarcely returned 
from his consecration when the question of whether his diocese 
included the western territory, at first claimed by the States, but 
now held by the federal government, arose. This dispute was 
settled by the response given on January 29, 1791, which con- 
firmed the jurisdiction of the diocese of Baltimore over all the 
territory subject to the Republic.? Thus the territory remained 
under the rule of Bishop Carroll until after the purchase of 
Louisiana. 


II. THe Diocese oF LOUISIANA 


The region known as Louisiana originally belonged to France 
but, by 1763, the part east of the Mississippi was given to Eng- 
land and the part west of the Mississippi went to Spain. The 
Catholics in the eastern section remained under the Bishop of 
Quebec. The Catholics in the Spanish section were placed under 
the spiritual rule of Santiago de Cuba. The Cuban bishop, finding 
it difficult to care for his distant continental subjects, was given, 


‘Shea, op. cit., p. 253; Guilday, op. cit., p. 216. 

5Shea, [bid., pp. 333-334, 340; Guilday, [bid., p. 352. 

*Maynard, Theodore, The Story of American Catholicism, N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1942, p. 177; Guilday, [bid., pp. 353-361. 

7Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin the missions of upper Maine 
and New York were claimed by Quebec. Santiago de Cuba claimed Natchez, 
Baton Rouge and other places disputed with Spain. These Spanish claims 
were not given up until March, 1798. The city of Detroit and parts of 
Michigan and Ohio were claimed by England up to November 1794, when 
the Jay Treaty was signed. Guilday, of. cit., p. 567; Shea, op. cit., pp. 382- 


383. 
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as his auxiliary, Bishop Cyril. The whole of Louisiana and the 
Floridas were under Bishop Cyril’s jurisdiction but he could do 
little in the Floridas, then under English rule. In 1787 the dio- 
cese of Santiago was divided and the jurisdiction over Spanish 
Louisiana passed to Havana. On April 25, 1793, the Diocese of 
Louisiana and the Floridas was erected. Bishop Penalver y Car- 
denas, the first Bishop, a native of Cuba, arrived in New Orleans 
on July 17, 1795. His strong Spanish viewpoint hindered his 
labors among the French, but he worked faithfully to correct 
many prevalent abuses until his transfer to Guatemala on July 20, 
1801. Rev. Thomas Hasset and Rev. Patrick Walsh ruled the 
diocese until the arrival of Bishop Francis Parro y Peinade.® 

The Spanish King, by the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, ceded 
Louisiana to the French Republic in 1800. Napoleon Bonaparte 
dreamed of setting up a great French colony there. His failure 
to hold San Domingo, which he planned to use as a base, and his 
ambitious plans in Europe led him to sell Louisiana to the United 
States on April 30, 1803. The purchase treaty left the boundaries 
vague and indefinite until fixed by treaty with Spain in 1819.%° 

The diocese remained under the nominal rule of Fathers Hasset 
and Walsh until 1806, when Bishop Carroll assumed control. His 
authority was confirmed by Rome on April 5, 1808." 


Ill. Tue Division oF THE DIOCESE OF BALTIMORE 


The increasing number of Catholics in the United States, as 
well as the vastness of the diocese, made division necessary. In 
his report of April 23, 1792, Bishop Carroll asked that his diocese 
be divided, or at least that a coadjutor be appointed. Rome favored 
the latter idea, and after the death of the first choice, Laurence 
Graessl,!2 Leonard Neal was consecrated on December 8, 1800. 

Bishop Neal was of little use in the administration of the dio- 
cese, since he was needed as the head of Georgetown College. 


*Shea, o.c., pp. 539, 547, 557, 566, 570; Guilday, o.c., pp. 700-702; Shearer, 
Donald, Pontificia Americana, N. Y., 1933, pp. 131-134. 

*Shea, ibid., pp. 570-581; Guilday, ibid., pp. 702-703. 

McDonald, William, Documentary Source Book of American History, 
1606-1913, N. Y., 1916, p. 307. 

“Shearer, o.c., pp. 91, 95; Guilday, o.c., pp. 705, 710. 

Shea, o.¢., pp. 326-329; Guilday, o.c., pp. 570-572. 
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Bishop Carroll continued to urge division and finally Rome was 
won over. On November 23, 1806, Carroll suggested Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Bardstown as the cites for the new 
sees. Then, on June 17, 1807, he recommended the priests he 
would like to have as the new bishops. On April 8, 1808, Pope 
Pius VII by his bulls,!* Pontificia Muneris and Ex Debito Pas- 
toralis Offic, divided the diocese of Baltimore and set up the 
new sees. 

The boundaries given in the bulls are indicated on the map, 
except in the case of the division of the state of New Jersey be- 
tween the dioceses of New York and Philadelphia. Here the bulls 
give no clear indication of where the boundary line lay, since 
there were few Catholics in the central part of the state. The 
boundary remained uncertain until June 18, 1834, when Pope 
Gregory XVI, by his bull Benedictus Deus, assigned and circum- 
scribed the limits of the dioceses of the United States. The line 
separating New York from Philadelphia, given in this bull, has 
been followed in all the maps. The border followed the southern 
line of Sussex and Morris Counties, the western and southern 
line of Somerset County and the southern lines of Middlesex and 
Monmouth Counties." 


IV. THe CHuRCH IN THE UNITED STATES AT THE FIRST 
PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, 1829 


The Church in the United States made rapid progress under 
the direction of the Archbishop of Baltimore and his suffragans, 
but the pretensions of the trustees, especially in Norfolk and 
Charleston, made the founding of new sees imperative.™® 

It was the wish of Archbishop Marechal that the Carolinas and 
Georgia be erected into a Vicariate Apostolic but this was rejected 
by Propaganda. He then proposed a diocese with its seat at 
Charleston. Knowing the prejudice that had been created in Rome 
by the agents of the trustees against the American clergy, he 
further advised the appointment of an English priest as bishop.’® 


13Shearer, ibid., pp. 96-102. 
“Shearer, o.c., pp. 99, 192; Guilday, o.c., p. 635. 
Shea, o.c., III, pp. 27, 26, 43, 46, 78, 214; Guilday, 0. c., pp. 830, 735, 738. 


Shea, ibid., III, p. 57. 
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The malcontents, acting through the Irish bishops whom they 
had deluded, secured the division of the diocese of Baltimore and 
the erection of the sees of Richmond and Charleston on July 
11, 1820.17 

Charleston prospered under its new Bishop, John England, but 
Bishop Kelly, who accepted Norfolk over the protests of the 
Archbishop, was glad to return to Ireland as bishop of Waterford, 
in July 1822. Archbishop Marechal became administrator of Rich- 
mond and the diocese remained under Baltimore until 1841. 

Alabama and Mississippi remained under the Archbishop of 
Baltimore until 1822, when a bull was issued detaching these two 
states.1® Marechal protested and the proposed Vicariate Apostolic 
was dropped. The Archbishop then abdicated his jurisdiction and 
the Pope, by his bull of August 19, 1825, placed Mississippi under 
Du Bourg, Bishop of New Orleans, as Vicar Apostolic. Alabama 
and Florida were made into a Vicariate Apostolic on August 26, 
1825. On May 15, 1829, it became the diocese of Mobile under 
Bishop Portier, who had been Vicar Apostolic. This hasty action 
divided the diocese of Baltimore into two parts separated by a 
thousand miles, namely, Maryland and the District of Columbia 
in the north, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida in the south. 

Conditions in the Diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas, under 
the administration of Baltimore since 1805,!® were such that only 
the appointment of a Bishop could overcome the decay and rebel- 
lion which had increased every day since Bishop Penalver’s de- 
parture in 1801. The Holy Father appointed Du Bourg, who had 
been Carroll’s administrator, as second Bishop of the diocese on 
September 18, 1815. Bishop Du Bourg, with the consent of 
Propaganda, established his residence at St. Louis because of the 
turbulent conditions in New Orleans, caused by the Franciscan 
Sedilla.2° The purchase of Florida in 1819 enabled Bishop Du 
Bourg to extend his authority to that territory which, though part 
of his diocese, had been unlawfully administered by the Bishop of 
Havana. Bishop Du Bourg also claimed jurisdiction over the 


Shea, ibid., III, pp. 58, 59, 76, 306. 

Shea, o. c., III, pp. 73, 379; Shearer, o. c., pp. 143-144, 167-168. 
"Shearer, tbid., pp. 91-92. 

‘Shea, ibid., pp. 362 ff. 
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lower parts of Alabama and Mississippi and he influenced the 
erection of the Vicariate Apostolic of Mississippi and Alabama. 
The protests of the Archbishop at this slight to his primary See 
caused the Vicariate to be suppressed in 1823.21. Father Joseph 
Rosati, intended as the new Vicar, was instead consecrated co- 
adjutor to Bishop Du Bourg on March 25, 1824. Taking up 
residence at St. Louis, he cared for the Territory of Arkansas, the 
State of Missouri and western Illinois. Here he acted as vicar 
of Bishop Flaget of Bardstown.* 

After the surrender of jurisdiction by Archbishop Marechal 
over Mississippi and Alabama these sections were governed by the 
Bishop of Louisiana, but, in 1825, Alabama became a Vicariate 
Apostolic under Bishop Portier, who was created Bishop of Oleno. 
The Pope, on July 26, 1826, divided the diocese of Louisiana and 
the Floridas. The Diocese of New Orleans was established. It 
was also to administer the Vicariate Apostolic of Mississippi, 
already set up on August 19, 1825. The See of St. Louis in the 
north was also to administer the now vacant diocese of New 
Orleans. 

The States of Kentucky and Tennessee had been erected into 
the diocese of Bardstown in 1808. The territory northwest of the 
Ohio was also placed in its care.** Bishop Flaget, experiencing 
great difficulty in administering his vast diocese, wanted to be rid 
of the territories north of the Ohio, which would now include 
the states of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and part of Wisconsin. 
Pope Pius VIII by his Bull Inter Multiplices, June 9, 1821, estab- 
lished the See of Cincinnati, including the whole state of Ohio. 
The establishment of a see at Detroit was delayed and the North- 
west Territory and Wisconsin were placed under the Bishop of 
Cincinnati.” 

Such were the divisions of the Church in the United States 
when the first Provincial Council met at Baltimore on October 1, 


1829. 


™Shea, o.c., III, p. 378; Shearer, o.c., pp. 132-139. 
Shea, ibid., p. 384. 
Shearer, ibid., pp. 143-148, 151-152; Shea, ibid., III, p. 392. 
*Shearer, ibid., p. 99. 
*Shea, ibid., III, p. 339. 
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GROWTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


V. Tue DIocEsEs oF THE UNITED STATES AT THE FIRST 
PLENARY COUNCIL oF BALTIMoRE, 1852. 


The great migrations from Europe during the eighteen thirties 
and forties led to a corresponding increase in the Catholic body 
in the United States. The Bull Maximas Inter Gravissimasque 
Curas*® erected Michigan into a Diocese with its see at Detroit 
on March 8, 1833. In 1837 Dubuque became a diocese embracing 
all the territory of Wisconsin between the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers. This would include the present states of Iowa and 
Minnesota, also half of North and South Dakota. On May 6 of 
the same year the state of Indiana and part of Illinois was created 
a diocese with its see at Vincennes.27 On July 28 in response to 
the request of the third provincial council at Baltimore, Nashville, 
Tennessee became a diocese and also Natchez, Mississippi. 

In March, 1841, Richmond, long vacant and administered by 
Baltimore, was filled by the consecration of Bishop Richard V. 
Whalen. The Holy Father, acting on the request of the Fourth 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, erected five new sees. Western 
Pennsylvania became the diocese of Pittsburgh. Hartford em- 
braced all Rhode Island and Connecticut, which had been under 
Boston. Little Rock became the see of Arkansas. Milwaukee was 
made to include all the Wisconsin Territory, now the state of Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota, east of the Mississippi.** The state of Illi- 
nois, originally under Bardstown, had been cared for by the 
Bishop of St. Louis until 1837, when half the state was placed 
under Vincennes.*® In 1834, Pope Gregory XVI constituted the 
see of Chicago, with jurisdiction over the whole state.*° 

Texas which had been under the diocese of Linares in Mexico 
had suffered greatly under the Mexican Government. In 1841 the 
Holy Father set up the Vicariate Apostolic of Texas to care for 
religion in the new Republic. The Republic of Texas claimed not 


only the territory occupied by the present state, but also parts of 
what is now New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas and Okla- 


*Shearer, o.c., p. 177. 

"Shearer, ibid., pp. 183-184, 192; Shea, o.c., III, p. 640. 

Albert B. Hart, David M. Matteson, Herbert E. Bolton, American His- 
tory Atlas, 1940, p. 31. 

.*Shearer, ibid., pp. 183-184, 192; Shea, o.c., IV, p. 225. 

*Shearer, ibid., pp. 216-223. 
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homa. In 1845 Texas entered the United States. The Vicar 
Apostolic, Bishop Odin, became first Bishop of Galveston in 
1847, with jurisdiction over the whole state. When, in 1851, 
Texas gave up all claim to the territories beyond its present bor- 
ders, Galveston was restricted to the civil boundaries of its own 
state.31 

The Sixth Provincial Council which met on May 10, 1846, peti- 
tioned Rome for a number of new sees. On April 23, 1847, Rome 
answered their request by founding the sees of Buffalo, Albany 
and Cleveland, and by changing the see of Hartford to Providence 
where there was a larger Catholic population.*? On July 20th of the 
same year St. Louis became an Archdiocese. The bull assigned no 
suffragans but left the choice to the next Provincial Council of 
Baltimore.** Wherefore, on July 19, 1850, at the request of the 
Seventh Provincial Council, Dubuque, Nashville, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and the new diocese of St. Paul, were made suffragans of 
St. Louis. On the same day the Pope erected three new provinces 
at New York, New Orleans and Cincinnati, the dioceses of 
Wheeling, Savannah and St. Paul, the Vicariate Apostolic of the 
Indian Territory.** 

The Mexican War brought new territory to the United States 
and the new territory brought new problems to the American 
Church. The only diocese in the new regions was that of Mon- 
terey, California, established in 1840*° to comprehend both upper 
and lower California. The Mexican Government refused to allow 
the Bishop to exercise jurisdiction in Mexico after upper Cali- 
fornia passed to the United States. Pope Pius detached lower 
California from the diocese and made Monterey dependent directly 
on the Holy See. 

The faith was first brought to Oregon by some Iroquois who 
settled among the Flatheads in the 1820s. The Canadians were in 
possession of the territory and they appealed to the Bishop of 


“Shearer, o.c., pp. 214-215. 

®Shearer, ibid., pp. 239-243; Shea, IV, pp. 126, 132, 183, 163. 

Shea, ibid., pp. 219-220. 

*Shearer, ibid., pp. 255-167; Shea, ibid., IV, pp. 87, 99, 258, 263, 122, 274, 
182. 
Geary, Transfer of Ecc. Jurisdiction in Calif., Histort1cAL RECORDS AND 
Srupres, XXII, 1932, pp. 101-167; Shearer, ibid., pp. 206-211, 251-252, 288 ; 


Shea, tbid., IV. 
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Quebec for a priest. The Canadian Bishop sent them the Rev. 
Francis N. Blanchet whom he made his Vicar General for Oregon. 
The Indians, in the spring of 1840, were sent the Jesuit Father, 
Peter de Smet. 

The Sovereign Pontiff, on Dec. 1, 1843, established the Vicari- 
ate Apostolic of Oregon, a vast territory reaching from Mexican 
California to Russian Alaska, and from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Rocky Mountains. Bishop Blanchet was named titular of Phila- 
delphia in partibus infidelium but, to avoid confusion, he was 
transferred to Drasa, May 7, 1844.3 The Holy Father, on July 24, 
1846, erected the Province of Oregon, under Oregon City, with 
suffragans at Nesqually, Walla Walla, Fort Hall, Coleville, Van- 
couver, Princess Charlotte’s Island and New Caledonia. The 
treaty, signed between the United States and England on June 
15, 1846, so divided the Oregon Country that the last three sees 
were in British territory.**7 Augustine M. A. Blanchet, brother 
of the Archbishop, became Bishop of Walla Walla and the dis- 
tricts of Fort Hall and Coleville were placed in his charge. On 
May 31, 1850, he was transferred to Nesqually but Walla Walla, 
Fort Hall and Coleville reverted to Oregon City. Walla Walla 
was suppressed on July 29, 1853.38 

It had been decided at the Seventh Provincial Council to solicit 
Rome’s permission to hold a Plenary Council. The Pope acceded 
and it was decided to hold the Council in 1852. The map shows 
the American sees as they appeared in that year. 


VI. Tue Dioceses OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE SECOND 
PLENARY CoUNCIL OF BALTIMORE, 1866 


The Fathers of the first Plenary Council, in order to care for 
the increased numbers of Catholics, especially in the northeastern 
states, asked Rome to establish new sees at Portland, Maine; Bur- 
lington, Vt., Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, N. J., Erie, Pa., Coving- 
ton, Ky., Quincy, IIl., Sante Fe, N. M., and Natchitoches, La. They 
also requested the erection of an archiepiscopal see at San Fran- 
cisco. Upper Michigan was proposed for a Vicariate Apostolic. 


*Shea, o.c., IV, pp. 309-319; Shearer, 0.c¢., p. 224. 
_*Shearer, ibid., pp. 235-236, 237-238; Shea, ibid., IV, p. 319. 
*Shearer, ibid., pp. 253-254; Catholic Directory, 1853, pp. 204-207. 
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The Holy Father, on July 29th, 1853, founded these sees but put 
off the erection of an archiepiscopal see at Boston, a see at Wil- 
mington, Del., and a Vicariate in Florida.#® The territory of Walla 
Walla was divided between Oregon City and Nesqually. 

Rev. Joseph Melcher declined the diocese of Quincy and the 
see remained under the administration of Bishop O’Regan of 
Chicago.*” On the ninth of December, the Vicariate of Northern 
Michigan, at the petition of the Synod of Cincinnati (1855), be- 
came the diocese of Sault Ste. Marie. In 1865 Marquette was 
added to the title.*! 

The rapid growth of the City of San Francisco, due to the gold 
rush, had made necessary new Church organization. On July 29, 
1853, the Archdiocese of San Francisco was created with Monte- 
rey as its suffragan. The Archbishop found it impossible to care 
for the Catholics in the northern part of the state, so, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1860, the Vicariate Apostolic of Maysville was estab- 
lished.*” 

The Vicariate Apostolic of Florida was founded on January 9, 
1857. It included all the state east of the Apolachicola River. Rev. 
Augustine Verot was selected by the Pope to direct the new Vicari- 
ate. Florida had been under the jurisdiction of the diocese of 
Louisiana and the Floridas, but when the see of that diocese 
passed first to the French and then to the United States, the 
3ishop of Havana had resumed jurisdiction over the peninsula. 
The purchase of the territory by the United States terminated the 
rule of the Cuban Bishop and Florida was placed under the dio- 
cese of Mobile. In 1852 Florida became part of the new diocese 
of Savannah, where it remained until 1857 when the Vicariate 
was erected.* 

The Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo added to the United States 
the territory of New Mexico. The American Hierarchy realized 
the need for quick action to preserve the Church there. The Holy 
See erected New Mexico into a Vicariate, sending John B. Lamy 
as Vicar Apostolic.44 The clergy were ill disposed and they re- 


Shearer, o.c., pp. 274-291. 

“Shea, o.c., IV, p. 625. 

“Shearer, ibid., p. 214; Shea, ihid., TV, pp. 589-595. 
“Shearer, o.c.. pp. 320-321, 288, 289. 

“Shea, o.c., IV, p. 453. 

“Shearer, ibid., p. 287. 
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fused to receive him since the diocese of Durango in Mexico had 
never been canonically divided. Bishop Lamy went at once to 
Durango where he was well received. Durango’s Bishop Zuberia 
promptly resigned the northern part of his diocese. This made 
possible the diocese of Sante Fe, founded on July 29, 1853, with 
Bishop Lamy in charge. The Gadsden Purchase of 1854 added 
new territory to the diocese, including the towns of Tubac and 
Tucson. A controversy with the Mexican Bishop necessitated an 
appeal to Rome to settle the question of jurisdiction. Colorado 
was placed under the jurisdiction of Bishop Lamy in 1860. The 
Diocese of Sante Fe by 1866 was a suffragan of St. Louis, ex- 
tending over New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. 

When the Vicariate Apostolic of the Indian Territory was set 
up in 1851 it was supposed that the territory would be left to 
the Indians for many years. However, when the white settlers 
began to pour in there was erected, in 1859, the Vicariate of 
Nebraska, including most of the present states of North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and Montana. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore saw the whole terri- 
tory of the Republic under regular spiritual rule when it met on 
Oct. 7, 1866, one year after the end of the Civil War. 

VII. Tue Dioceses oF THE UNITED States, 1866-1943 

The establishment of jurisdiction in the United States before 
1866 gave rise to many difficulties which require more explana- 
tion. The erection of new sees after that date gives rise to no 
trouble since the whole territory was now under the rule of 
American Bishops and it was merely a matter of dividing one dio- 
cese, whose boundaries were clear and of setting up a new diocese 
whose borders from the very beginning were clearly set down to 
agree with some established civil border line. 

The last two maps show diocesan developments from 1866 to 
1943, according to the information gleaned from the Catholic 
Directories of 1909 and 1943. The year of founding each diocese, 
during the period covered by the map, is given after the name of 
the diocese. 

The Archdiocese of Washington is unique. Washington, though 
an archdiocese separate and distinct from Baltimore, is ruled by the 
‘same Archbishop, operates through the same Chancery and has 
the same suffragans as the original American See. 








THE FIRST JESUIT MISSION IN FLORIDA 
MicHaeEL Kenny, S. J. 


In AN article under this title in Historical Records and Studies, 
Vol. XXV of 1935, Rev. R. V. Ugarte, S.J., claims through his 
discovery of documents in Rome to present “a clear and precise 
idea” of this mission from 1566 to 1572. Unfortunately he does 
rather the contrary, and hence the recent presentation to Rome 
by the American Hierarchy of the cause of Father Martinez of 
Florida, 1566, and of eight Jesuit martyrs of Virginia, 1571, with 
the other martyrs of our territory, demands correction of his 
errors regarding them. He is not clear even about their number ; 
he doubts whether some of them were Jesuits at all, and he is 
inaccurate in his few scanty words on Father Martinez. His 
numerous “letters,” except one which he himself declares erro- 
neous, do not bear upon the martyrdoms, for the authentic Jesuit 
documents that do were not among them. 

These are the letters of Father John Rogel, S.J., who in 1566 
describes correctly Father Martinez’ martyrdom that year, and 
again in 1572, relates the manner in which his eight Jesuit 
brothers died for Christ in Virginia the previous year, 1571. His 
account is confirmed in the separate document of Brother Car- 
rera, S.J., who saw the Fathers and brothers off at Havana in 
1570 and accompanied Father Rogel in the rescue expedition of 
1572 to Potomac harbor, where both wrote down their narratives. 
August 28, 1572. These authentic accounts as cited in “The 
Romance of the Floridas,” show that the five Catechist postulants 
of 1568 had been all received as novices by 1570, and thereafter 
are invariably named as such. On page 248, Brother Carrera in 
listing the members of the Virginia expedition as they set out 
from Havana thus includes the former catechist: “and the three 
novices, John Baptist Mendez, Gabriel de Solis. and Cristobal 
Redondo.” In every subsequent mention, pp. 270, 276, 279, he 
speaks of them as “novices” or “Brothers,” as does also Father 
Rogel, but the altar boy witness who puzzled Father Ugarte, and 
who had just been rescued when the Brother was writing of him. 
Brother Carrera designates very clearly: “the youth Alonzo, who 
was not a Jesuit.” (p. 279.) 
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As there are other errors in the Ugarte article that might pre- 
judice the cause of the martyrs, and much has been discovered 
about sites of the martyrdom since the “Romance of The Floridas” 
was issued, and its second edition is now exhausted, I submit for 
publication this summary account of the first Jesuit missions and 
martyrdoms in United States territory, and therewith the story 
of Pedro Martinez, S.J., the first Jesuit martyr of this continent. 


THE Martyrs oF VirciniA, 1571 


Our first Jesuit Martyrs were not the now canonized apostles 
of New York and Canada. Over sixty years ahead of them and 
thirty-seven years before the founding of Jamestown, eight Span- 
ish Jesuits sailed up the Potomac for twenty leagues, and ascend- 
ing Potomac Creek, a fresh-water affluent, three leagues inland, 
were conducted by the Algonquin natives of that Ajacan region 
two leagues thence to the Rappahannock near the present site of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. There they erected “The Log Chapel 
of the Rappahannock” in September, 1570, and there, five months 
later they were slain for the Faith; the first martyrs of our 
northern shores. Five years earlier, Father Pedro Martinez had 
been slain in Florida, the first Jesuit Martyr of the western world. 
Providentially, this site has been found, and there are hopeful 
signs that Providence will also indicate the spot hallowed by the 
Martyrs of Virginia. 

Their full story was published for the first time in “The Ro- 
mance of the Floridas” by Michael Kenny, S.J., a basic Ameri- 
can history, pronounced authentic and distinctive by Dr. Bolton 
of California University, Dr. Swanton of Smithsonian Institution 
and Dr. Robertson, dean of Hispanic-American historians. Soon 
after the first edition was issued in 1934, the Diocese of Richmond, 
under the direction of Dr. Edward L. Stephens, erected a bronze 
tablet near the Brent Cemetery Memorial Altar and Crucifix at 
Aquia on the Washington Highway, bearing this inscription : 

THIS TABLET IS INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE 

HEROIC JESUIT MISSIONARIES, WHO COMING FROM 

SPAIN TO BRING CHRIST’S GOSPEL TO THE INDIANS 

IN THIS AQUIA REGION, ERECTED NEARBY IN 1570, A. D., 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN TEMPLE IN OUR NORTHERN 
-LAND, OUR LADY OF AJACAN, AND, EXPRESSLY BE- 
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CAUSE OF THEIR CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS, WERE BY THE 
NATIVES TREACHEROUSLY SLAIN: LUIS DE QUIROS, 
PRIEST, BAPTISTA MENDEZ AND GABRIEL DE SOLIS, 
SCHOLASTICS, FEBRUARY 4, 1571, JUAN BAPTISTA DE SE- 
GURA, PRIEST, CRISTOBAL REDONDO, SCHOLASTIC, 
PEDRO LINARES, GABRIEL GOMEZ AND SANCHO ZE- 
BALLOS, BROTHERS, FEBRUARY 49, 1571, ALL OF THE SO- 
CIETY OF JESUS: WHO DIED JOYOUSLY, AS THEY HAD 
LIVED AND LABORED NOBLY, FOR THE GREATER GLORY 
OF GOD. 


These Fathers and Brothers, all volunteers from Spain selected 
for exceptional zeal and tried ability, had already labored at the 
then established Spanish colonies of St. Augustine, Fla., and St. 
Helena, S. C., and on both Florida coasts and the Guale or 
Georgia Isles. Their Superior Father Segura, finding little fruit 
rewarding their zealous labors, largely through interference of 
the Spanish soldiers and settlers, resolved to seek a field where 
their missionary work would be entirely free from such hindrances. 
He was strengthened in this resolution by the arrival with the 
latest Jesuit expedition from Spain of an Indian Chief called Don 
Luis who had been captured by the Spaniards on the Chesapeake 
Coast some nine years before. Having become, apparently, a 
zealous Catholic, he was baptized under the name of his sponsor, 
Luis Valasco, Viceroy of Mexico, and taken thence to Spain where 
he was honored by the King. He was sent with the third Jesuit 
Company to Florida, to facilitate the winning of his own people 
to the Christian Faith. 

Deeming his coming providential, Father Segura determined 
to take the Fathers and Brothers mentioned under this native 
chief’s protection to the region of Ajacan on the Chesapeake and 
Potomac, which he professed to control. Hence, in a ship sup- 
plied and provisioned by Governor Menendez, they set out for 
Ajacan in the Summer of 1570, and calling at St. Helena, S. C., 
they yielded providentially to the entreaties of a little altar boy, 
Alonzo Almos, son of Spanish settlers, and took him aboard. 

They reached the Chesapeake “St. Mary’s Bay,” early in Sep- 
tember, and sailing up the Potomac, they arrived at the landing 
place on its Potomac Creek affluent September 12, 1570. Trust- 
ing themselves alone to the savage natives, they dismissed the 
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Spanish boat and crew, as a joint letter of Fathers Quiros and 
Segura written the same day records, and they built St. Mary’s 
Log Cabin on the Rappahannock as already related. Luis, who 
at first with his brother chiefs and tribesmen had lent them 
every assistance, soon abandoned them, returning to the licentious 
practices of his kin far away from Father Segura. 

Fathers and brothers were now alone, having freely bereft 
themselves of their countrymen’s companionship and support on 
the day of their arrival. They had also distributed their pro- 
visions to the Indians, and having no interpreter they suffered pa- 
tiently for five months from hunger and cold and their incapacity 
to bring Christ’s message to the natives. Having sent many un- 
availing messages to Luis urging him to repent and return, Father 
Segura finally sent Father De Quirds and the young novice Cate- 
chists, Mendez and de Solis, to induce him to rejoin them. To 
their touching Christian appeal, he responded with a flight of ar- 
rows. Having slain Father Quiros and the two young novices, 
the savage Indians stripped them of their garments, burned their 
bodies and cast their ashes to the winds. Four davs later, Luis 
with a large crowd of armed Indians approached Father Segura 
at the Log Chapel and asked for a Spanish axe. With this he at 
once slew and hacked his benefactor, and his fellow savages shot 
down and clubbed to death the surviving scholastic and Brothers 
in or near the Log Chapel of Rappahannock. All were slain 
specifically in hatred of the Faith. 

One alone of the company was spared. This was the little 
altar boy, Alonzo, who, having served the Fathers’ Masses at 
St. Helena, had begged them to take him with them for the same 
service at Ajacan. When the Fathers and Brothers he loved were 
slain, Alonzo, eager to die with them, implored Luis and his sav- 
ages to slay him also, but they and the head chief, the brother of 
Luis, said he was too young and it was only the Christian teachers 
they wanted to get rid of. Then he asked them to bury the bodies 
they had slain, and accordingly they dug “a great trench” and laid 
the five bodies down side by side, each holding his crucifix which 
Alonzo had reverently folded in their hands. 

The following year, August, 1572, a rescue expedition of three 
ships was fitted out by Governor Menendez, and with the Governor 
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came Father Rogel and Brother Carrera, whom Father Segura 
had left behind in Havana. Two ships anchored at the mouth of 
the Potomac, and one was sent up the river, following the pre- 
vious route of 1570. Having entered the same stream and landed 
at the same place they induced some guilty chiefs and Indians to 
enter their boats and brought them forthwith to Menendez. Com- 
ing back they found the boy Alonzo, and from him and from the 
Indians who had witnessed the murder of both Jesuit groups, they 
learned the whole tragic but glorious story of their brothers’ wit- 
ness by their lives to Christian truth. 

This story is contained in the letters written at St. Mary’s Bay 
immediately after the rescue, August 28, 1572, by Father Rogel 
and Brother Carrera, and the same year by Governor Menendez 
and others to Rome and to Spain, which are transcribed in the 
“Romance of the Floridas.” Through these contemporary ac- 
counts the site of the martyrdom has been more closely identified 
than has or could have been done by previous writers. The dis- 
tances traversed by the Fathers from the Potomac to the Rappa- 
hannock, as stated in the letter of Father Quiros, September 12, 
1570, and of Father Rogel, August 28, 1572, when traced on the 
best topographic maps, points to the north bank of the Rappa- 
hannock near Fredericksburg as the site of St. Mary’s Log Chapel 
of the Martyrs, probably near the extant residence where George 
Washington spent his early life. 

Going recently to Richmond at the invitation of the Most Rev- 
erent Bishop Ireton, who is anxious to have the martyrs of his 
Diocese enrolled in the ranks of the Saints, this writer again trav- 
ersed the grounds, and with Father Byrne and Waters of Rich- 
mond, went carefully over the trails and the maps. He then hap- 
pily enlisted the services of Major Massey of the Richmond Air 
Transport Company and of Congressman Dave Satterfield of 
Richmond, and airplaned over all those regions. While Mr. Sat- 
terfield was piloting the plane, Major Massey took pictures of 
the most likely locations, and they were able to discern the old 
Indian Trail that had extended from Fredericksburg to the Great 
Lakes. This ancient trail crossed the Potomac Creek at about 
three leagues from its mouth as Quirés had written, and follow- 
ing the same trail to the Rappahannock south of Fredericksburg, 
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they found that this distance also corresponded to the “two good 
leagues” of Father Quiros. The trail ended within about a hun- 
dred feet south of the Ferry Farm residence of Mary and George 
Washington. It is there that would seem to have once been raised 
the still more venerable Log Chapel of our earliest martyrs, 
though one reading would indicate a site further down the river. 

Further search will be made to reach a certain conclusion and 
when conditions seem to warrant, excavations will be started in 
the hope of finding the bones and the Crucifixes, and perhaps 
other relics of the brave apostles of Ajacan who laid down their 
lives for Christ at St. Mary’s Chapel on the Rappahannock, three 
hundred and seventy-one years ago. It is realized that only prayer 
can accomplish this most desirable result, and therefore, all the 
clergy and religious and Catholic laity of the United States are 
urged earnestly to pray to God and St. Mary for the finding of the 
first Christian Martyrs of those northern regions of our land; and 
also for their earlier brother martyr of the southern coast. 


Pepro MartTINeEz, S.J. 


The apostles of Virginia were preceded by their Spanish 
brother, Pedro Martinez, Jesuit protomartyr of the new world. 
This first martyr to the Faith on our eastern shores and the first 
Jesuit martyr of both Americas was clubbed to death by the 
Timuquan Indians on Fort George Island in the present Florida 
State, October 6, 1566. Though cut off in his thirty-third year, 
he had shown such combination of physical and mental power and 
consuming zeal and saintly charm, that his friends and brethren 
foresaw in him the coming Xavier of the West. Apart from his 
primacy of martyrdom on our shores and his saintly heroism, 
the character of Father Martinez presents traits of natural and 
supernatural lovableness that should appeal to the heart of Cath- 
olic America. 

Born October 26, 1533, of good family in Teruel of Aragon, 
his uncle being Regent of that Kingdom, Pedro Martinez com- 
pleted his studies at Valencia, then a renowned university, where 
he won first honors in philosophy and qualified at twenty for the 
Mastership of Arts. He also held mastery in the then extra-cur- 


‘ticular activity of swordplay, in which his notoriety is thus re- 
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corded: “A youth of quick wit but quicker hand, there was rarely 
a duel in the city in which Martinez was not principal, second, or 
promoter.” Though not irreligious, Pedro showed bitter ani- 
mosity toward the Jesuits recently established in Valencia, be- 
cause they had attracted some of his best student friends; and 
once he accompanied four student applicants to their House in 
order to turn the Jesuits into ridicule, and thus swerve his friends 
from their purpose. While Father Jerome Nadal, the saintly 
superior, was interviewing the applicants, Pedro was scrutinizing 
the Fathers and Brothers as they passed, and, reacting suddenly 
to the impressions of spirituality and sincerity they induced, he 
asked Father Nadal for instant admission to the Society. Though 
the others were rejected, Martinez was told to think it over in 
prayer and return for further consideration the eighth day there- 
after. 

Feeling slighted at not receiving immediate acceptance, Pedro 
on the eighth morning chose instead to keep a duel engagement 
previously set; but the parties failed to arrive, and then the angry 
duelist remembered his appointment with Father Nadal. Hasten- 
ing to his rooms and bundling his belongings on his shoulders, he 
speeded to the Jesuit residence and told the Fathers he was there 
to stay. Informed that, even were he fit, they had in their poverty 
neither food for him nor sleeping place, he said he came not to 
eat nor to sleep, but to work. He stayed there the day perforce, 
and on examination proving of good mind, morals and extraction, 
he was given four months probation in garden and kitchen, and 
was finally admitted to the Order October 2, 1553. Versatile in 
high talents and capacity and exemplary in discipline,—except 
that he once left ranks to stop a bull fight singlehanded,—he was 
given the extraordinary function for a Scholastic of Minister and 
preacher as well as teacher and student, and he so discharged 
these duties that in five years he was promoted to the Priesthood, 
long ahead of the regular period. Appointed Chaplain forthwith 
to the Argel Expedition against the Moors, his fearless and de- 
voted services to the sick and wounded won the only honors of 
that disastrous enterprise. 

Eminently efficient in pulpit and confessional and in hospital 
and pastoral work as well as in college and classroom, Father 
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Martinez also discharged the offices of Minister and Rector in 
various languishing colleges so successfully that the Father Visitor 
pronounced him, “of great virtue, industry and bodily vigor and 
gifted with the art of governing.” Though equally at home and 
effective with the loftiest and lowliest, the learned and unlearned, 
he wrote the Father General, Saint Francis Borgia, that his lack 
of the full Jesuit theological training brought perils to his ministry, 
“and if I go to hell, the Society will not get me out.” In response, 
he got a two months period with the Brothers in Alcala’s kitchen 
and workshops, and having become an expert artisan and cook, he 
completed his theological course at Salamanca University, which 
soon elected him head of its Department of Oratory. 

Appointed Rector of Valladolid, he had no sooner set that uni- 
versity’s affairs on a sound basis than he was transferred to the 
rectorship of Monterey for like purpose, and the message found 
him teaching catechism to the children on the streets, as was his 
wont, assisted by the young nobility, who rang the bell for these 
assemblies. At Monterey the appointment reached him that he 
had been longing and begging for since his entrance, to repair forth- 
with to the Florida Missions, and it filled his heart with delight. 
Though in every house he had “built up the spiritual edifice from 
the foundation” as well as the material, he was persistently implor- 
ing the Father General to gratify his longings for the foreign mis- 
sions. He submitted his qualifications of great bodily health and 
vigor, his study of all heresies and doctrine, his facility for lan- 
guages, but above all his irresistible longing to return the strength 
and powers God gave him by bringing the distant heathen to His 
fold and, if God pleased, by laying down his life. 

Saint Francis Borgia had put him first on the list of those 
eligible for the West Indies Mission, and now to his confirming 
word of blessing and appointment Martinez replies: “May the 
Eternal Father with His power, the Divine Son with His wisdom, 
the Holy Spirit with His love requite you for this favor. No 
more will I regard myself as your son, but as your bondsman, as 
I go forth with new spirit to spend my life and shed my blood in 
this undertaking.” 

Saint Francis had made the appointments for the previous year, 
1565, by request of Governor Menéndez before his departure for 
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the conquest and settlement of Florida, a province then reaching 
west to the Mississippi and north to the Saint Lawrence. Owing 
to unhappy misunderstandings of orders by their Provincial Su- 
periors the Menéndez fleet of 1565 had to sail without the prom- 
ised Jesuits, and they did not assist in the founding of Saint 
Augustine. For the same reasons they were not ready to sail 
with the Florida fleet of April 1566, which was equipped with 
pilots acquainted with the Florida coast; and the Jesuit band had 
to wait until June for a fleet sailing to Mexico which had no such 
equipment. Meanwhile Father Martinez busied himself with the 
sailors aboard and ashore, preaching and catechising and hearing 
confessions day and night at the docks, and in the neighboring 
churches, and with such effect that every member of the entire 
fleet confessed and received Communion for the voyage. 

Though his two companions, the saintly Father John Rogel 
and Francisco Villareal, the pick of Spanish lay-brothers, were 
older than he, Father Martinez then in his thirty-third year was, 
much to his grief, appointed Superior. He was comforted, how- 
ever, by receiving through St. Francis the fulness of reserved 
powers and plenary faculties for his mission from Pope St. Pius 
V, and the precious special blessings of both these saintly heads, 
of the Catholic Church and of his own Society of Jesus. 

Father Rogel records admiringly how when the fleet set sail 
Father Pedro passed from ship to ship singing the catechism and 
prayers with the sailors in rhymes of his own making, even in 
Flemish for the many seamen from the Spanish Netherlands, 
whose language he readily mastered. By sundry other such holy 
and happy devices he so won all hearts to his will that the Ad- 
miral said the Father had wrought the miracle of transforming 
his sailors into saints. When they reached the Canaries, July 7, 
Father Martinez spent a five days stay preaching and catechising 
in church and chapel and on the streets and assisting Father 
Rogel in the crowded confessionals. 

The Florida ship parted from the Mexican fleet near Puerto 
Rico August 11, and having no pilots acquainted with the coast, 
they skirted the Florida shores in search of Santa Elena, as pre- 
viously directed, at about latitude 32°. Sailing up and down for a 
few days and driven out to sea by a hurricane, at length the cap- 
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tain ordered a boat ashore to make inquiry of the natives; but 
all refused the risk unless Father Martinez accompanied them. 
Then he sprang into the boat with two Spaniards and six Flemish 
seamen; and on September 14, the feast of the Exaltation of the 
Holy Cross, landed at Tecatacuru, now Cumberland Island, 
Georgia, the first missionary and martyr to set foot on our Eastern 
shores. That night a storm blew the ship out to sea, never to 
return. 

Waiting several days in hunger and hardship, Father Martinez 
sustained the courage of his men by the contagion of his own faith 
and cheery endurance. Then, holding aloft a cross he attached 
to a spear-shaft, he led them unwearyingly by boat and ashore in 
search of the natives, and when he found their wigwams, after 
rowing up a neighboring river, his winning personality induced 
them to provide food and friendly assistance and to direct him 
southward to the Fort of the Spaniards. From camp to camp 
they made their way south, and all the chiefs proved friendly, hav- 
ing been previously conciliated by Governor Menéndez. Passing 
west of Talbot Island, probably by inland waterway, they reached 
Alimacani, now Fort George, whose tribesmen were tributary to 
Saturiba, the friend of the Huguenots and bitter enemy of the 
Spanish Christians. There their fortunes changed. 

Nearing the present Mount Cornelia and seeing some Indians 
fishing by its shore, the Flemings, against Father Martinez’ wishes, 
drew the boat to land to get them fish and went ashore among 
the natives. One of these ran to the village, and Flores, a Spanish 
soldier devoted to Father Martinez, suspecting hostile intent, 
climbed the hill to reconnoiter. Finding on his return some thirty 
Indians surrounding the boat, he jumped into the skiff and wav- 
ing his sword at the Indians, urged Father Martinez to row away 
at once. This they could have done; but the good Father would 
not abandon the Flemings who had gone towards the village, and 
he bade Flores to recall them. This brave loyalty to his own 
proved his death warrant. 

Crowding closer as the Flemings were approaching the skiff 
the Indians seized Father Martinez from behind, while others 
dragged a Spaniard and two Flemings to the bank and beat them 
to death. They had also seized Flores, but though he broke their 
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hold and threw them overboard, repeated flights of arrows left 
him helpless to give aid as he beheld his beloved Father Pedro 
dragged ashore and mercilessly done to death. He saw the brave 
Father, half strangled as he was, raise his hands to Heaven and 
fall upon his knees. Then, “while his hands were clasping the 
crucifix on his breast and one could see that he was recommend- 
ing himself to God, they struck him on the head with a heavy club 
and took away his life. Surely,” adds Flores, “he went straight to 
Heaven, where please God, I hope again to meet him’”—a prayer 
still impelled by the reading of his narrative. It was October 6, 
1566, the twenty-second day since his entrance on our shores, and 
twenty days short of his thirty-third year, that Father Pedro 
Martinez gave the Master he so passionately loved the witness of 
his life. 

The Indians had slain two others in the escaping boat with a 
flight of arrows and severely wounded Flores and the two Flem- 
ish survivors. These, however, succeeded in pushing off the boat, 
and, having struggled southward through the night, they were 
found semi-lifeless in their skiff next morning by Menéndez’ men 
at the mouth of Saint John’s River. It is through them we have 
received details of the event in three separate narratives: one by 
Flores, the Spanish survivor, one by Father Rogel, who received 
it from the Flemings, and one by Governor Menéndez, who had 
interviewed all the survivors. Father Rogel and Governor Men- 
éndez wrote their accounts to Father Avalleneda, S.J., Provincial 
of Andalusia, the same month of October, 1566, and Flores re- 
lated his to Don Lopez de Almazan, also a devoted friend of Fa- 
ther Martinez, who forwarded the complete details to Saint Fran- 
cis Borgia, December 1, 1566. The three accounts agree in all 
essentials, and practically in all details, except in the distance of 
the sight of the martyrdom from Saint John’s River. This the 
wounded Flores estimated at five leagues; but the one league esti- 
ate of Menéndez, who alone knew the localities, is otherwise cor- 
roborated in the Flores narrative. 

This determination of the site is at variance with that of Father 
Tanner, S.J., and of Gilmary Shea and Woodbury Lowery and 
others who, following Tanner, placed it in Tacatacuru or Cumber- 
land Island, Georgia, on which he had landed. But we have the 
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advantage of the original records written at the time by the wit- 
nesses, and these make it certain that the southward travelings of 
Father Martinez and companions in their skiff during the twenty- 
two days his footsteps hallowed our soil brought him from Georgia 
to Florida at the precise spot we have designated. Moreover, the 
account of Father Rogel, S.J., received from the Flemish survivors 
soon after the event, coincides in all essentials and in most details 
with the narrative of Flores. Both related that “a hill” rose up 
where the Flemings turned the boat to land, and that the shore 
at the base of this hill was the scene of the martyrdom. Now there 
is but one hill on all that coast, the present Mount Cornelia, which 
rises abruptly from the shore some 300 feet, about three miles 
north of the mouth of Saint John’s River, precisely the distance 
which Governor Menendez had set. It is the only spot in the 
coast line on which both disparate evidences coincide, “a hill” 
rising “about a league” north of the river. This identification is 
due mainly to the research and devoted assistance of Father Thom- 
as Jones of Jacksonville. 

There is also evidence of an Indian village site back of the 
hill, and adjoining it there is a large burial mound abounding in 
diverse Indian remains. It has significance that the grounds back 
of Mount Cornelia form now the golf course of the Ribault Club, 
dedicated to Jacques Ribault, the Huguenot pirate captain who 
came to Saint John’s River to wrest Florida from Spain. He had 
been defeated and executed with his followers by Menéndez just 
a year before Father Martinez hallowed its shore with holier 
blood. It was the courteous manager of the Ribault Club, Mr. 
Deniffe, who led us through the tangled areas of the Indian burial 
mound and down the steep tree-covered hill to the now waterless 
shores at its base. The sea had receded within recent years making 
new conformations, and leaving but a pool at the foot of the hill 
which was still a favorite fishing place until the Ribault Club had 
it drained and cleared. One can now walk dry-shod where Father 
Martinez’ skiff was borne by the waters, as well as on the bank 
where he offered up his life for God’s love. Looking up at the 
tree-crowned hill we thought it was to this martyr hero it should 
be dedicated rather than to the Huguenot adventurer, and it is 
pleasing to record that the State authorities donated a site to the 
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late Bishop Barry for the monument to Father Martinez he was 
planning to erect on Mt. Cornelia, to be named Mount Martinez 
or Mount Martyr. 

His technical title to martyrdom is not as clear as that of his 
eight Jesuit brothers, Fathers Segura and Quiros and companions, 
who were slain five years later by the Ajacan Indians in Virginia, 
avowedly because of their Christian teachings. But hatred of the 
Faith also motivated, at least in part, the slaying of Father Mar- 
tinez. It is true that the tribesmen of Alimacani (the Spanish 
San Juan and present Fort George) were tributaries of Saturiba 
who had supported the Huguenots and was still hostile to the 
Spanish. But these, as well as the tribes that had shown such 
friendliness to Father Martinez on his way, were well aware that 
the implanting of the Christian religion was the primary purpose 
of the Spaniards. Menéndez had proclaimed the Catholic Faith 
to the neighboring tribes by interpreters and outlined its essential 
truths in his every address. He had Crosses erected and had 
posted youths and soldiers in each tribe to explain the catechism 
and prayer and had told their chiefs that God’s own teachers were 
coming soon to replace their false and evil ways with the law and 
worship of the one true God. 

Moreover, a Huguenot refugee, Pierre Brom, had been inflam- 
ing this tribe against the religion of the Spaniards. Hence this 
hatred must have entered strongly into the slaying of a Spanish 
leader robed as the priest of their religion and carrying the Cru- 
cifix, its distinguishing symbol. That Father Martinez could have 
escaped, but bravely refused at the risk of his life to abandon the 
Flemings, is attested by all witnesses; and his eager desire to lay 
down his life for God and Christian truth is manifest in his every 
letter to Rome begging for that privilege. That he did courage- 
ously offer up his life for the Christ whose Crucifix he clasped is 
also manifest ; and this has been held the “very essence of martyr- 
dom.” When the general hatred excited in these murderers to- 
wards the holders and promoters of the Spanish religion is super- 
added, it would seem that Father Pedro Martinez may be justly 
accorded full title to the martyr’s crown. 

The records of his whole Jesuit life would, apart from its end- 
ing, assign him the heroicity of canonical requirements. In fact 
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all the testimonies regarding him from within and without the 
Order would indicate heroic virtue. Once he had decided to leave 
the world for God’s service he devoted the whole strength of his 
generous heart and strong individuality to qualify himself in soul 
and body for the perfect following of Christ in the Society of 
Jesus. The first report of him to Rome after his entrance records 
that “alone he has made further advance and rendered more no- 
table service than all the others, which happens when the grace 
of God is united with the gifts of nature.” He gave himself so 
strenuously to penance in the novitiate that he was ordered to limit 
his scourging to half an hour, and despite his incessant labors 
thereafter he so used hairshirt and scourge that he had to be re- 
strained by obedience. 

The fact that he was so rapidly promoted to the Priesthood and 
selected for the most important works and offices of the Society 
at an exceptionally early age is proof of the “great virtue” that 
the official reports repeatedly ascribed to him. Father Rogel, his 
senior, refers to Father Martinez in his diary as “The Blessed 
Father,” and this is a witness who was also revered as a saint. 
The abundant records show that an all-consuming love and zeal 
impressed the distinctive saintliness of his strong personality ir- 
resistibly upon all, and their testimonies ratify the judgment of 
Saint Francis Borgia and of Governor Menéndez that Father 
Pedro Martinez was both “great and good.” The distinguished 
Governor, who knew him personally and highly revered him, said, 
“Father Martinez alone could have accomplished more good than 
all the soldiers in Florida.” Others lamented the loss of an apostle 
who was bringing the apostolic zeal and saintly power and promise 
of Saint Francis Xavier to the Indians of the West and “all were 
overwhelmed with grief when they heard Father Pedro Martinez 
had been slain.” They were consoled, however, as was Saint 
Francis Borgia in his tribute to “the good Father Martinez,” bv 
their assurance with Flores that “he had gone straight to Heaven.” 





The complete story of Father Martinez, as of our other early 
martyrs and missionaries and of the Catholic founders of our 
. American civilization, will be found in “The Romance of the 
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Floridas. The Finding and the Founding,” by Michael Kenny, 
S.J. The letters bearing on Father Martinez and the martyrs of 
Virginia as well as other relevant documents, are copied from the 
Borgia Volumes of MONUMENTA HISTORICA SOCIETA- 
TIS JESU and of the Spanish Jesuit Assistancy, from “The Arch- 
ives of the Indies” and the “Jesuits in Florida” by Brother Car- 
rera, S. J. These are cited more fully with exact reference in 
“The Romance of the Floridas.” 
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THE ACADIAN CONFESSORS ON LONG 
ISLAND 


1756-1764 
Rev. JoHN K. SHarp, Pu.D. 


Tue breaking up and deportation of families of conquered 
people, a sad feature of the present war, is no new thing in his- 
tory. The treatment of the French inhabitants of Acadia (Nova 
Scotia), one of the most infamous blots on England’s colonial 
policies, is still remembered long after the event. 

Singularly, New England, that so largely controlled the event 
and furnished the agents for the tragedy, was the first to write 
the apotheosis of those unhappy people. Whittier’s Marguerite, 
Massachusetts Bay, 1760 is the poetic story of the death of an 
Acadian exile in Boston. Mrs. C. R. Williams, who wrote The 
Neutral French or the Exiles of Nova Scotia in 1841, placed 
Gabriel and Evangeline in New York City and furnished Long- 
fellow with the adopted lovers for his Evangeline and he traced 
them to Louisiana. 

The expulsion has always been a controversial issue. J. T. 
Adams, the historian of New England, called the Acadians ig- 
norant and priest ridden. Others have called them disloyal. As 
recently as twenty years ago a serious attempt was made to re- 
move Evangeline from the text books of English speaking Canada. 
But the unknown graves of the Acadian confessors of the Faith 
and some 300,000 Acadian descendants in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, French Canada and Louisiana call out on the hypocrisy. 

For some time the bare fact has been known that the expulsion 
brought some Acadians to Long Island in mid-eighteenth century. 
Recently a few details have been discovered. They are here as- 
sembled and published for the first time. 

Acadia was ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht, April 13, 
1713. The Acadians asked permission to leave for other French 


The author acknowledges with deep gratitude the great helpfulness of the 
Reverend George M. Driscoll of Sag Harbor, N. Y., in assiduously search- 
ing out and recording for him the information herewith presented concern- 
ing the Acadians in Oyster Bay and in Suffolk County; and he acknowl- 
edges very gratefully also the kind guidance, both to Father Driscoll and 
himself, of Mr. Morton Pennypacker of East Hampton, N. Y. 
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provinces, but they were compelled to remain. However, they 
were allowed to take an oath of allegiance to King George ex- 
empting them from bearing arms against the French or their 
allies. Then almost immediately, the plot began to deport them 
and to change their faith. “To the devil with the treaty,” wrote 
the Board of Trade to Governor General Philipps, December 
1720, “If we let the Acadians depart, the French colony will be 
strengthened. . . . They should rather be deported to a country 
where they will . . . lose their language and their religion. Make 
these Acadians believe that we will grant them free exercise of 
their religion. We shall see later what is to be done.” [Edouard 
Richard, Acadia, Missing Links of a Lost Chapter in American 
History, I, (1885) translation by P. H. Smith.] William Shirley, 
Governor of Massachusetts 1741-1757, while officially declaring 
he did not intend to remove the Acadians, wrote the Duke of 
Bedford they were to be ousted from their improved farms, bribed 
to apostatize and to marry with the New England Protestant 
families to be installed. [Journal of the Votes and Proceedings 
of the General Assembly of the Colony of New York, II, 1743- 
1765 (1766) ; Laws of the Colony of New York, I-IV, 1755-1769 
(1894) ; Documents Relative to the Colonial History of the State 
of New York, VI, VII (1853-1887); American Catholic Quar- 
terly Review, II (1876); Justin Winsor, Narrative and Critical 
History of America, VIII (1886-1889); Records, American 
Catholic Historical Society, XXIX; Grant, Memorial History of 
the City of New York, I-IV (1892); A. W. Eaton, History of 
Kings County, Nova Scotia (1910) ; Correspondence of William 
Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts 1731-1760, I-II (1912).] 

Despite subsequent French attempts at reconquest the Acadians 
remained neutral. Despite repeated threats and cajolery to take 
the complete oath of allegiance they refused an act designedly 
against their faith. They were “banished for refusing to take 
an oath which . . . Christianity absolutely forbids,” read the peti- 
tion of the Philadelphia exiles later to the Pennsylvania 
Assembly. (American Catholic Quarterly Review, 1884; Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Society Researches, January 1891, April 
1892, July 1901, July 1902.) 

Finally, Lt. Gov. Laurence (1753-59), of Halifax expelled 
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them. Early in August, 1755, their priests were deported to 
England. Friday, September 5, 1755, the people were assembled 
in church to hear their sentence; then at the bayonet, they were 
forced to the boats. Some of the boats stayed in Minas Bay till 
October 27. (D. J. LeBlanc, The True Story of the Acadians, 
2nd Ed. 1937.) 

Estimates of those evicted vary from 9,000 to 25,000. Without 
the ministrations of the religion for which they suffered, they were 
tossed from one colony to another and scattered without respect 
for family ties among strangers and enemies who derided and 
despised them. Their support would be a burden, their presence 
a vexation. 

Their reception in the various colonies was almost identical. 
Three hundred debarked at New London, Ct., January 21, 1756; 
others on May 22. They were distributed through the province. 
Tradition says two Acadian priests were with them. In 1764 
some returned to Canada. 

Maryland allowed them to congregate in “Frenchtown”, 
S. Charles Street between Lombard and Pratt Streets, Baltimore. 
(Voice, March 1941.) Possibly Father Ashton, S.J., ministered 
to them. Some left later for Louisiana. 

To Philadelphia 454 came, November 1755, to starve in some 
houses at Pine, 5th and 6th Streets, and over half quickly died. 
The Jesuit Fathers Harding and Fisher ministered to them from 
old St. Joseph’s. 

Boston received its quota November 7 and December 13, 1755, 
and bound them out as indentured servants. Some hundred ar- 
rived next June and August, 1756, from Georgia. Others arrived 
in September from South Carolina. 

South Carolina received 942 and some 200 more came from 
Georgia. About to be deported by boat, eighty left in seven canoes 
April, 1756, and in May, eighty more. Those remaining were in- 
dentured. By 1760, only 210 remained in South Carolina. The rest 
having died, it was determined to settle them at French Haiti, 
“their strong attachment to the superstitions of the Romanish 
religion prompting them to go.” (Acadians Transients in South 
Carolina, Hudun & Baker-Crothers, 1937.) 

Most of the 400 sent to Georgia built rude boats with Governor 
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Reynold’s permission and in March coasted north to New York 
and Massachusetts where they were jailed. (Stevens, History of 
Georgia, I.) 

Two groups of Acadians came to Long Island. One group of 
seventy-eight were housed, August 1756, at Brooklyn Ferry only 
for the time required to arrange for their transportation to West- 
chester and Orange Counties. The other group of fifteen fami- 
lies of 151 people arrived in May, 1756. Of them, thirteen were 
sent to Staten Island, fifteen to New Rochelle, fourteen to Rye 
and the remaining 109 were distributed among the Long Island 
towns from Flatbush to East Hampton, one family to a town, 
except Huntington and Oyster Bay which received two families 
each. The Acadians remained on Long Island until 1764. 

Fragments of information about these two groups have been 
gathered from Colonial and Town Records; and private journals 
and account books have yielded parts of an incomplete mosaic, 
but in no single instance is the record of their stay nearly com- 
plete. None of the evidence is from an Acadian source and 
nearly all of it is the precise accounts of monies expended for 
them. Of their religious or home life and of their ultimate fate 
we can only guess. 

The Brooklyn Ferry Acadians, the second and smaller group 
to arrive, landed August 22, 1756, from battoes in a cove on 
Long Island. Though bearing passes from the governors of 
South Carolina and Georgia, Governor Hardy of New York 
seized them and distributed them to remote parts of this colony. 
He ordered the magistrates to employ those able to work and to 
bind out the children as apprentices. [American Historical Re- 
view, April, 1938; Stevens, History of Georgia, I; American 
Catholic Quarterly Review II (1884); Documents Relative to 
the History of the State of New York, VII, X.] 

Harvey wrote the Lords of Trade from New York, Septem- 
ber 5, 1756: 

“My Lords . . . On Tuesday the 22nd of August, Seventy 
eight French neutrals with their Battoes landed upon Long 
Island, on the first notice of their being there, I ordered all their 
boats to be seized and the people to be secured, on examining them 
I found they were a part of the French Neutrals sent by Govr. 
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Laurence to Georgia, the Governor there gave them a passport 
to go to South Carolina that government not thinking it proper 
to receive them, gave them another Passport to remove further 
Northward, from thence they coasted along shore till they Landed 
in this Province with an intention to get back to Nova Scotia, 
this I judged hy no means proper to suffer them to do, and have 
therefor distributed them in the most remote & secure parts of 
this Colony with directions to the Magistrates to employ those 
that are able in work and to bind out their children apprentices 
to Persons who will treat them well, this appeared to me, to be 
the surest method of making their young People useful good 
subjects.” 

The coming of this group to New York was heralded in the 
newspapers of the day. The New York Gazette, June 28, 1756, 
stated: ““We hear a great number of the French Neutrals, some 
say seven Boat Loads, who were permitted to leave Georgia and 
S. Carolina, are arrived and stopt in Monmouth County, some- 
where near Shrewsbury, in the Jerseys; and a Council is called 
at Elizabeth-Town about them”; and, July 12: “The seven Boat 
loads of French Neutrals, lately landed in the Jerseys, pass’d 
this city last week, and landed a few miles to the eastward of it, 
having coasted it from Georgia”; and August 23: “Eighty French 
Neutrals came to Town yesterday, having pleasured it along 
the coast from Georgia.” The New York Mercury stated, August 
23, 1756: “Yesterday seven canoes, with 91 of the neutral French, 
so called, arrived here in their Way to the Eastward: They have 
been upwards of 4 months from Georgia”; and, August 30, 1756: 
“The French Neutrals that arrived here on the 22 Instant, from 
Georgia, as mentioned in our last, were stopped, and their canoes 
taken from them by Order of his Excellency Our Gouvernor and 
we hear are to be dispersed to different Parts of this Province.” 

These Acadians were confined at Brooklyn Ferry for a few 
days. [W. H. Bennett, Catholic Footsteps in Old New York 
(1909) ; P. I. N. Stokes, The Iconography of Manhattan Island, 
1498-1909 (1915-1928) ; Stiles, History of the City of Brooklyn, 
I-III (1867-1870) ; Calendar of Council Minutes, 1668-1783 
(1902) ; Calendar of Historical Mss in office Secretary State of 
New York, volumes 83, 85, 87.] While there they tasted the 
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hospitality of Jacob Brewerton. His bill of Aug. 25, 1756, for 
them reads: 

“By order of Mr Eadward Halland, Esq [Mayor of New 
York] to Suply the franch Nutrells whith Hous Room and 
Privishons fore 78 peopelle For Cash paid Isrelle Horsfield 
3utcher fore Beaf & Sundryes 





“Of Times 297 pounds @ /3 £3 :18:6 

“For cash paid the Bake Christopher Ramson for 

Brad 1.7.0 

“Fire the farage of 78 persons @ %4 pence 1.6.0 

“Fore 2 Brath Loads of Goods 1.0.0 

“Fore Whood and Hous Rume and My troble 5.0.0 
£12.11.6 


“Error Excepted Ja: Brewerton”’ 

(Box 46, 147th Mss, Brooklyn Historical Collections, Brooklyn 
Boro Hall. ) 

Jacob Brewerton | Brower, Brewington] leased Nassau Ferry 
May 1753 for five years at £650 rent. May 1, 1758, he renewed 
the lease for five years more at £570 annual rent. He was con- 
cerned in a bastardy case before the Justices of Kings County 
April 1756 and July 1757. In 1752 and 1761, 1766 he figured 
in various damage suits. In 1759 Captain Jacob Brewerton 
raised 11 men for the Kings County militia quota. He moved to 
New York and left considerable Brooklyn and New York prop- 
erty in his will of March 20, 1789. [Minute Books, Supreme Court 
of Judicature, 1754-1761; Minutes Mayor’s Court, N. Y., 1755- 
1766; Kings County Court and Roads Records, II; Minutes of 
the Common Council of the City of New York, 1784-1831 
(1931).] 

Israel Horsfield who inherited his father’s wharf and slaughter 
house at the foot of Doughty Street, supplied the meat for the 
French Neutrals then lodged at Brewerton’s at the Ferry. He 
died, 1805, a member of St. Anne’s Episcopal Church (Stiles, IT, 
120, 121). 

The names of the heads of the families and the number of 
their children are cited in the colonial records (Calendar Histori- 
cal Mss; Calendar Council Minutes). 
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The group, numbering only 77 (35 men, 11 women, 31 chil- 
dren) were distributed August 25, 1756, to Eastchester, West- 
chester, Orange County, Northcastle, Bedford, N. Y., Philipps- 
burg Manor, Cortlandt Manor and South of the Highlands. Some 
of the discrepancies in the above cited numbers of the group— 
78, 80, 91 and 77 may be explained by death. Analysis of dis- 
tribution seems to indicate the break up of families. The policy 
is born out: “. . . All the remaining French Neutrals at Nova 
Scotia amounting to between three and four Hundred were 
shipped on board several Vessels and were to sail the first fair 
Wind for * * * their wives and children were not permitted to 
embark with them but were shipped on board other Vessels” 
(N. Y. Mercury, Aug. 31, 1762). 


THE Lone IsLANpD ACADIANS 


There was, moreover, a prior and longer Acadian visitation, 
concerning which we know a little more. The notices of their 
advent and of their number, though at variance, are of interest. 
They seem to have gone to the Antilles before reaching New 
York. “Thursday Evening last came up, the Brig Experiment, 
Capt. Stoddard, from Nova Scotia, but last from the West Indies 
with about 150 of the Neutral French Breed on Board: She 
sailed from Acadia last Fall, but blown off as far as Antigua” 
(N. Y. Gazette, May 3, 1756). ‘We are told that some of the 
French Neutrals that arrived here last week, are to be sent to 
Long Island and the rest to New Rochelle” (N. Y. Mercury, 
May 10, 1756). 

Two hundred French Neutrals of Cape Sable arrived at New 
York April 28th on the schooner “The Experiment”, Captain 
Dunning in command. They had been taken in a raid 
by Captain Preble, at Laurence’s orders. (La Tragedie d’un 
Peuple, I1, Emile Lauvriere, 1922.) Bennett (320) says a ship 
arrived April 30, 1756, by way of St. Christopher’s Island [in 
the Lesser Antilles, 50 miles from Antigua] where some escaped, 
with 21 families, 151 in all. The Experiment of 136 tons left 
Grand Pre with the other boats a few weeks after October 27. 
Of the 25 boats listed she alone sailed for New York. She took 
28 days and had 40 men, 45 women, 56 boys and 59 girls, a total 
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of 200 (D. J. LeBlanc, l.c.). There were 59 boys, 49 girls 
(Calendar Historical Mss). 

Officially, there were 151 Acadians in the group and they were 
remanded to Richmondtown, Staten Island. (Calendar Council 
Minutes, 1668-1783, May 6, 1756.) On May 6, 1756, 13 of 
them were assigned to Richmondtown, 15 were sent to New 
Rochelle and 14 to Rye. On June 3, 1758, Isaac Willett, Sheriff 
of Westchester County was paid £66, 7s. 10%p. for transporta- 
tion and maintenance of 44 neutrals. On June 10, 1760, he was 
paid £9, 7s. for maintaining for 187 days, 13 French neutrals who 
had attempted escape (Laws Co. N. Y., IV). The rest, 109, were 
distributed on Long Island. Their destination and their names 
(“horribly mangled”, Lauvriere, l.c., who spells them with slight 
variations calling Loe “Lorne”’) were: 

“Flatbush: Joseph Malie, wife and 7 children; Bushwick: Jo- 
seph Blanchard, wife and 3 children; Jamaica: Glode Doucet, 
wife and 8 children; Newtown: Seres Etben, wife and 8 children; 
Flushing, Joseph Commo, wife and 7 children; Hempstead: 
Zachary, Richard, wife and 6 children; Oyster Bay: Chas. Mat- 
ton, wife and 3 children; John Marten, wife and 2 children; 
Huntington: Lewis Geroid, wife and 6 children; Jerama Gouder, 
wife and 2 children; Southold; Michael Richard, wife and 6 
children; Easthampton: Francis Martin, wife and 5 children; 
Southampton: Alex Etbert, wife and 5 children; Brookhaven: 
Francis Commo, wife and 8 children; Smithtown: Peter Loe, 
wife and 3 children.” 

Governor Hardy, as we saw, distributed them to several magis- 
trates and justices of the peace, who in turn bound them out 
under supervision of the overseers of the poor of the various 
towns. The following acts gave color of legality to the proceedings. 

“An Act to impower the Justices of Westchester, Suffolk, 
Queens, Kings and Richmond Countys respectively, to find out 
Such of his Majesty’s Subjects, commonly called Neutral French, 
as have been removed from Nova Scotia to this Colony, and 
distributed into the said Countys. 

“Whereas it has been judged Necessary for his Majesty’s 
Service to remove his Subjects of Nova Scotia, commonly called 
Neutral French, (from thence to Some other of his Majestie’s 
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Colonys) and in Consequence thereof, a certain Number has been 
received into this Colony, Poor, Naked and destitute of every 
Convenience and Support of Life, To the End that they may 
not continue as they now really are, useless to his Majesty, them- 
selves and a Burthen to this Colony, 

“Be it enacted by his Excellency, the Governor, the Council, 
and the General Assembly, and it is hereby Enacted by the 
authority of the same, That his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
of the said Several and respective Countys, or any Two of them, 
one Whereof to be of the Quorum, shall be, and hereby are, 
impowered and Required to bind out, into Reputable Families, 
Such of them as are not yet arrived at the age of Twenty-one 
Years, for such a Space of Time as the said Justices shall Judge 
proper, not exceeding the Time they shall respectively attain the 
age of Twenty One Years; and during which Time they shall be 
Obliged faithfully and Industriously to discharge their Service, 
as other Indented Persons within this Colony are, 

“And be it provided and enacted, That if any Such Person or 
Persons, within the Age of Twenty one Years, are already be- 
come usefull subjects, and are able to Maintain themselves by 
their Labour, without Continuing a Burthen to the Publick, then 
the respective Justices, Shall by this Act, have no power to bind 
out any Such Person or Persons, but are directed and Required 
to leave them to Support themselves by their own Industry and 
Labour, 

“And be it further Enacted by the Authority Aforesaid, that 
the Said Justices are hereby directed and Required to treat the 
said People committed to their Care, with all the justice in their 
Power, Observing to make the most favorable Contracts for 
them, both as to time and Service, and the Consideration to be 
paid them when their time of Service shall be Expired, Whether 
it be in Implements of Trade, Cloathing, or other Gratuity.” 

The Governor signed this act July 9, 1756. 

The following sheriff’s order, doubtless typical of many, re- 
veals the next step: 

“Suffolk) 


County ) 
Pursuant to the Order of His Excellency Sr Charles 
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Hardy, In Council of the Sixth Day of May 1756, I have 
recd this Day thirty Six Neutral French ten of Which is— 
Alloted for Your township You Are Directed and Required 
to Receive the Family Alloted to your town And to give 
Order that they be lodged and Furnised with provisions ; 
and that No Abuse Or III Vsage be offered them And that 
the Government May be put to As Little Charge As possible 
You Are to Vse Your Endeavors to find Employment for the 
people, So that [they] May be Enabled Wholly Or in part 
to |mai]ntain themselves And that [here are a number of 
missing words, due to a piece of the paper being torn off] 
further Necessary to Expend, [an]d transmit the same to 
[his] Excellency, As Soon After the 25th of this Month 
as May be In Order to be then provided for by the General 
Assembly 

(Signed) Geo Muirson, Sheriff” 
May 15, 1756 
To the Magistrates 
of Brookhaven” 


(From an original document found among the old Floyd family 
papers by Miss Kate W. Strong, of Setauket. ) 

Much of our information about the Long Island Acadians is 
derived from accounts and appropriations of money expended on 
their maintenance and from a few more revealing private sources. 

There were apparently four provincial appropriations for the 
upkeep of those of the 151 neutrals distributed on May 6, 1756, 
and unable to care for themselves: on Dec. 1, 1756, 174 pounds; 
on June 3, 1758, about 500 pounds; June 10, 1760, about 210 
pounds; Oct. 20, 1764, slightly over 500 pounds. Not all the 
towns were represented in each appropriation; and the money 
was seemingly distributed on an unequal basis, Bushwick for in- 
stance receiving 14 pounds for 5 Acadians, and Brookhaven, 7 
for 10 for a like period of time. Similar inequalities may be ex- 
plained by the ability or inability of the Neutrals to maintain 
themselves, by unrecorded relocating and grouping of individuals, 
or by death. A shilling a day was allowed for the support of 
each French Neutral and French prisoner. This was Brewerton’s 
rate and the rate of appropriation to Isaac Willett, June 10, 1760. 
This analysis is based on the following itemized appropriation 
which may be found in the Laws Col. N. Y., IV, 1755-69, and in 
the Journal of the General Assembly of the Colony of N. Y., Ul, 
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1743-65. Each source agrees with the other and adds no inde- 
pendent information. 


FRENCH NEUTRALS IN Kincs County 


Joseph Malie, his wife and seven children were sent to Flatbush. 
Joseph Blanchard, his wife and three children were sent to Bush- 
wick. Appropriations for their support were made as follows: 

Abraham Schenck, Bushwick, was granted, Dec. 1, 1756, for 
the support of 5 Neutral French, £14-4-4. 

Hendrick Suydam and Jan Lefferts of Flatbush for supporting 
Neutral French, were granted Dec. 1, 1756, £15-7-4. 

Maurice Lott, Sheriff of Kings County, was granted June 3, 
1758, for supporting sundry French prisoners and sundry neutral 
French, £266-14-1%4. 

Hendrick Suydam of Flatbush was granted June 10, 1760, for 
French Neutral support from Dec. 14, 1757 to Feb. 12, 1759, 
£16-12-3Y% ; for such support from Feb. 15, 1759 to Dec. 1759, 
£7-11-9; and, June 10, 1760 for such support from Jan. 4 to 
Jan. 6, 1760, £3-18-111%4; and, Oct. 20, 1764, for such support 
from May 1760 to Dec. 1761, £21-12-6. 

John Lefferts, Flatbush, was granted June 10, 1760, for such 
support from Mar. 21, 1758, to May 13, 1760, £3-5-7; and 
Oct. 20, 1764, for such support from June 1, 1760-July 29, 1764, 
£44-3-0. 

Engelbert Lott, Kings County, was granted Oct. 20, 1764, for 
such support from Jan. 1762-July 29, 1764, £16-18-4. 

Jeremias Van der Belt, of Kings, was granted Oct. 20, 1764, 
£8-15-11 and Philip Nagel, of Kings, was granted Oct. 20, 1764, 
£18-17-7¥4. 

Presumably fourteen Acadian men, women and children lived 
in Flatbush and in Bushwick, from May 6, 1756-July 29, 1764. 
Nothing else was learned about them. 


QuEENs CouNTY 


On May 6, 1756, a number of Acadians were settled at New- 
town, Flushing, Jamaica and Oyster Bay, all in Queens County. 
Of some of them and of their compatriots in Suffolk we have 
more information than we have of those who dwelt in Kings. 
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(Appropriations cited for their support are based, unless other- 
wise indicated, on those recorded in Laws. Col. N. Y., IV, 1755- 
69 and Journal General Assembly N. Y., II.) 

Seres Etben (Emile Lauvriere, La Tragedie d’un Peuple, II, 
1922, spells it Sera Etbert. Is he related to Etbert of South- 
ampton?), wife and 8 children, were sent to New Town. The 
justices (Riker’s Annals of Newtown, 163, 4, 8; Newtown Town 
Records, Vol. 289) boarded them at the “corner house” inn of 
Samuel Fish, Jr. Whitefield had preached at this site, later a 
Presbyterian parsonage. (Records Presbyterian Church, New- 
town, 1761.) A public town meeting April 4, 1758, voted the 
justices “fix ye place to build a house for ye neuteral French.” 
For their care Fish was granted, Dec. 1, 1756, £21-7-0 and Oct. 
20, 1764, £21-8-6. Thomas Sackett was granted June 10, 1760, 
£2-11-9 for attending a sick French neutral boy, 1756. One, 
French John, accidentally drowned, June 28, 1761. The ancient 
chronicler states that the exiles were pitied but were suspected 
of communicating with the enemy; and that they drooped under 
their misfortunes and, within a short time, death made several 
breaches in their number. 

Joseph Commo, his wife and seven children were sent to Flush- 
ing. Christopher Robert was allowed, Dec. 1, 1756, for their 
support £4-2-1. 

Glode Doucet, his wife and eight children were sent to Jamaica. 
James Denton was allowed, Dec. 1, 1756, £2-14-11, for their 
support. 

Thomas Hinchman, from whose Jamaica tavern some captive 
French officers were transferred to Newtown, September 1757, 
was granted June 3, 1758, £38-3-0 for the maintenance of six 
neutral French, August and September 1757, and for lodging and 
victualling twenty-four French prisoners from Aug. 16 to Sep- 
tember following, at the rate of seven shillings per week each. 

Rev. Samuel Seabury, rector of Jamaica and Flushing, 1757-66, 
(made Episcopal bishop of Connecticut, November 14, 1784) 
wrote March 26, 1764, to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, of which he was a missionary: “In Jamaica are 710 rate- 
able inhabitants, of which about 120 profess themselves of the 
Church of England, and near 600 are Dissenters, including 
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Quakers, Deists and those who make no Religious profession at 
all, together with the members of the Dutch Church, besides three 
families of French Neutrals from Nova Scotia, and a few negroes 
and Indians.” (Register of St. George Church, Flushing, 
1764-65). 

Zachariah Richard, wife and 6 children were sent to Hemp- 
stead. Joseph Kissam was awarded, Dec. 1, 1756, £10-5-7 for 
their support. The Church Warden, township of Hempstead, was 
granted Oct. 20, 1764, £36-19-1, for their care from January 1757 
to October 1760. 

The Records of Meetings (Town of Hempstead, Vol. I, 1767- 
82) refer to the neutrals, as follows: 

“January 11, 1757, ordered that Justice Thorne support the 
Blind French Man with what necessarys he has Relation of.” 

September 22, 1757, seven Justices and Vestrymen, met at 
Timothy Clowes, ordered Joseph Kissam and Richard Thorne to 
“continue to support the Blind French Man at the Neck (there 
are several necks of land in the townships of South and North 
Hempstead) as they in their Discretion shall think proper and 
also to Ingage Payment to B. Hicks for the Shoup [sloop?] Boat 
of the French Neutrals. . . .” 

January 17, 1758, Justice Allin was ordered to “Support... 
the Blind French man to the value of £0-20-8 a month the year 
ensuing.” 

January 12, 1759, Dr. Latham was given £0-6-0 for French 
Neutrals. 

January 11, 1760—Joseph Kissam was given “for sundrys to 
the French Nutrals £8-0-0.” 

January 13, 1761, Dr. Wradwell was given “on account of the 
french Nutrals £0-14-6.” 

March 23, 1761, the “french Nutral” at the Neck was allowed 
£3 “to enable him to gett a house to live in the ensuing year.” 

January 15, 1763, Jos Wolley was given £1-0-0 for “carying 
the french Nutral to Oyster Bay.” 

We are told that the name of one was Anglicized to Nicoll 
Bolling, and that the Hempstead Acadians were given consider- 
able liberty to join local sports, hunt and fish (Bernice Schultz, 
Colonial Hempstead, 1937). However, August 13, 1757, French 
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neutrals throughout the province were confined under military 
guard. On August 15, 1757, David Jones (Son of David Jones 
& Freelove Townsend. David, Jr., was sheriff and speaker of 
the Assembly) of Fort Neck (in South Oyster Bay township, 
two miles S.E. of Massapequa R.R. Station) wrote the Hon. 


Archibald Kennedy, President of the Council, “. . . there has 
been of late too great an intimacy between the negro slaves and 
the people called neutral French, this . . . tends to stir up the 


negroes to insurrection when such numbers of our best men are 
gone from us.” Col. Richard Floyd of Suffolk wrote in the same 
tenor August 17. [Calendar Historical Mss, v. 83, 84; Onder- 
donck, Queens County in Olden Times (1865).] 

Charles Matton, wife and three children and John Marten, wife 
and two children were sent to Oyster Bay. For their support 
during 1756 Samuel Townsend was allowed, Dec. 1, 1756, 
£10-13-0. He was also granted, Oct. 20, 1764, £41-7-2 for caring 
for them from October 17, 1756, to May 26, 1763. 

Samuel Townsend, Oyster Bay Justice of Peace and Friend 
was born 1717, ensign Queens County foot militia 1741, mer- 
chant at Jericho till 1743 when he moved to Raynham Hall (still 
standing) Oyster Bay. March 8, 1758, he wrote a letter to the 
General Assembly of the Colony of New York “containing sun- 
dry insolent and indecent Expressions on the Conduct of the 
House, with Respect to the Maintenance of the People called 
neutral French.” He failed to answer a summons, pleading in- 
firmity and indisposition. The Serjeant at arms took him into 
custody for a few days, he was found guilty of high misde- 
meanor and most daring insult, reprimanded, fined and freed 
March 24. (Journal General Assembly N. Y., U1, 551-554. What 
was his specific complaint? Were his recommendations carried 
out 7) 

Townsend was later described as “a fine old gentleman of regu- 
lar features, straight nose, a large blue eye and high forehead” 
(N. Y. Times 12/2/42). He was a Whig, slow to renounce his 
King. Robert, one of his eight children, was selected by George 
Washington to manage his spy system in New York City. Called 
Culper, Jr., he was more valuable than Abraham Woodhull, alias 
Culper, Sr., of Setauket. Townsend’s charming daughters were 
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visited by Major Andre and other officers. Sarah, one of the 
girls, kept Robert posted about the plots they overheard (General 
Washington’s Spies on Long Island in New York, Morton Penny- 
packer ). 

Samuel Townsend left a journal or day book and a ledger with 
several Acadian references, the gist of which is here set forth. 

The name of Charles Matton first appears July 13, 1759. He 
is paid for work, given lumber, nails, sundries, rum and many 
other items for modest amounts. Townsend charged the town 
for many items including expenses to Dr. Patter for Charles, 
Frenchman, and for a French child, and for firewood, molasses, 
rice, pork, wood, salt, sugar, etc. The last entry is September 12, 
1764. 

John Marten [Martin] appears in the same sources, July 28, 
1759 to May 2, 1764, for various items: his board at John Weeks, 
his own taking of a boarder, and for a felt hat, work, nails, 
shingles, rum, buttons, cloth, sugar, molasses, butter, rice, bread, 
tea, coffee, pork, powder, shot. There are also items, Dec. 25, 
1760 to March 27, 1761, for French Peter, Peter Jersie and 
French Man. 

The names of Hannah Dungham [Dunem] and Jo Bootrong 
or French Joe appear jointly and separately, October 4, 1763 to 
October 31, 1769, for sundries, work, care, rum, clothes, nails, 
board, molasses, powder, shot, etc. The book also refers Novem- 
ber 4, 1767, to cloth ordered by “‘ye church warden for a French 
Eli.” 

Zacharah |[y] Richard’s [Richart] name appears as debtor and 
creditor, December 29, 1761 to April 14, 1764, for sundrys, rum, 
molasses, tea, salt, etc., a small pill costing him 9 pence. He 
works 133 days on “my Brig @ 4/ ye day and mows @ 3% ye 
day.” Is he the neutral Richard sent from Hempstead to Oyster 
Bay, January 1763? Southold town, infra, also had an Acadian 
family Richard. 

There are items about milk for the “Newterals” from widow 
Durland “in the time of their sickness” December 10, 1759, and, 
May 11, 1758, “house rent for ye neutrals.” 

At Oyster Bay a Catherine Martin married Henry Chene be- 
fore Rev. Marmaduke Earl, Aug. 30, 1835, and Jeffrey Loey 
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(Peter Loe, Lorne—La Tragedie) Acadian, was sent to Smith- 
town, May 6, 1756) married Dorothy Monfort, Jan. 10, 1818, 
but the relationship of these to the Acadians has not been estab- 
lished. (Marriages on Long Island, N. Y., 1802-55, performed 
by Marmaduke Earl, chiefly at Oyster Bay.) 


SuFFOLK CouUNTY 


To Huntington, in Suffolk County, Lewis Geroid, wife and six 
children, and Jerama Gouder, wife and two children were sent, 
May 6, 1756. Eliphalet Weekes was granted, Dec. 1, 1756, £13 
for these twelve neutrals. 

Francis Commo, wife and eight children were sent to Brook- 
haven. Col. Richard Floyd was granted, £7-6-1, Dec. 1, 1756, for 
caring for them. Possibly they were related to the Flushing 
Commos. For caring for sick French neutrals in 1758, John 
Chatfield of East Hampton was granted, June 10, 1760, £20-12-10. 
On Oct. 20, 1764, he was granted £29-1-3 for their care from 
Sept. 28, 1761 to Dec. 3, 1763. 

At Easthampton Francis Martin, wife and five children were 
entrusted to Nathaniel Baker. He was granted Dec. 1, 1756, 
£12-9-7 for their care from May 6 to Oct. 28, 1756. 

The East Hampton Trustees (Account Book & Trustees 
Records, Town of East Hampton 1725-72) paid Col. Abram 
Gardiner 13 shillings for “ye Nuteral french” family, 1758. 
Nathan Dayton, Jonathan Schelling and John Gardiner were paid 
small sums for “‘serviss, carting and bricks for Martain’s house.” 
A Martain item of April 12, 1764, is followed by a 7 shilling 
payment to David Fithian for carting Francis Martain to Sag 
Harbor. 

Thomas Hedge of East Hampton carried in his ledger a John 
Francis account, August 1763 to May 1767 and there are Francis 
Martine entries July 1762 to November 1763. 

To Southampton Alex Etbert, wife and five children were sent. 
Two Acadian sisters, Margaret and Mary LeBau [Etbert?] also 
lived in Southampton. A one room house was built for them on 
the hill (bounded by Culver St. Windmill Lane, Pasture Pond 
Rd., First Neck Lane) south of the later Southampton Club. 
They were of good blood, Mary small, Margaret large. Mary 
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married a Rowley, had at least one daughter, Jane, who married 
John Green and (Howell, History of Southampton) became the 
mother of Capt. Barney Rowley Green, a whaler. (Rowleys ap- 
pear in the baptismal register 1798-44 of the Southampton Pres- 
byterian Church.) Margaret remained in the cottage on “Mar- 
garet Hill” as late as 1825. (C. A. Jaggar, Southampton Maga- 
zine, 1913. J. T. Adams, Hist. Town Southampton, assumes with- 
out proof that the Le Baus came instead of the Etberts.) 

The Town Trustees (Trustees Record Book, Southampton, I, 
1741-1826) voted April 11, 1763, the family of the “nutral 
French in this town be supported and provided for as the other 
poor of the town are by the overseers of the poor.” Cornelius 
Halsey was granted April 8, 1766, £-18-0 on account of neutrals. 
Judge Gelston’s bills for neutrals was allowed Feb. 2, 1767. 
Adonijah was granted 16/0 for carting wood for neutrals March 
10, 1767. 

It was voted May 1, 1770, that the overseers of the poor pro- 
vide the family of the French neutrals out of the town’s stock 
at their discretion. Apart from the LeBaus this is the latest 
Acadian record discovered on Long Island. 

Francis LeBau [perhaps nickname for Francis Martin] called 
also, ye French Wever, ye French Taler, appears in the account 
book of Capt. Elias Pelletreau, silversmith of Southampton, 
April 5, 1765 to February, 1767, for day ditching, mowing, shoe 
and knee buckels, molasses, buttons, beads and a seven shilling 
French Bible, making great “coates”, vests, velvet breeches, veal, 
candles, corn, flax, tailoring. Alexander Rolen, “french”, appears 
for weeding corn and buckles, January 12, 1791 - September 29, 
1792. [Is he the Rowley who married Mary LeBau?] 

Michael Richard, wife and six children were sent to Southold. 
Solomon Wells and Joseph Horton, Overseers of the town, were 
allowed June 10, 1760, £13-5-4 for supporting “french Neutrals” 
during 1757 and 1758. 

The Town of Southold (Town Accounts, 1732-1825) made 
disbursements in 1757 of £8-7-9 to Justice Landon; to Capt. 
Salmon £7-19-7; of 15 s. to Justice Solomon Wells; of £1-5-0 
to Robt. Hempstead for items for “french people”; and in 1758 
of £7-5-0 to Wells. There was a town credit, 1758, for French 
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neutrals of £22-15-3. In 1759, £12-7-0 and £1-18-7% were paid 
to Joseph Horton for keeping and doctoring Brondimore a French 
captive and £7-11-6 was given to Wells for French neutrals. On 
Nov. 8, 1760, Joseph Horton paid £12-4-0 on the account of the 
French neutrals, and, 1761, £12-4-0 was received from New York 
“on accompt of the French Neutralls.” 

Smithtown harbored Peter Loe, wife and three children. 

The General Provincial Assembly made several general appro- 
priations for the Suffolk County neutrals. It granted June 5, 
1758, William Nicoll of Shelter Island for neutral French brought 
in from Southold, Easthampton, Southampton and Huntington, 
£108-7-1. It granted June 10, 1760, Solomon, Wells and Joseph 
Horton, Overseers of Southold, £13-5-8 for supporting French 
neutrals during 1757 and 1758. It granted Hugh Gelston of 
Southampton June 10, 1760, £16-13-1; and, Oct. 20, 1764, 
£152-2-11 for supporting French neutrals in Suffolk from Dec. 
1759 to Aug. 9, 1763. It granted Burnet Miller of East Hampton, 
Oct. 20, 1764, £38-17-9% for supporting them from Jan. 1759 
to Feb. 1761. It granted Geo. Philips of Suffolk Co., Oct. 20, 
1764, £8-5-5. (Laws, Colony, N. Y., 1V, 426, 249, 274, 786. The 
Journal of the General Assembly and Laws, Colony, N. Y., IV, 
1755-69, note other disbursements for French neutrals, without 
noting places from 1756-1760.) 

This is all that could be learned about the Long Island Acadians. 

One dubiously Acadian item refers to the purchase of a French 
Bible by Francis LeBau of Southampton. It is the only reference 
to their religious life that has been uncovered. The houses they 
occupied have all disappeared. Published lists of old grave-stones 
on Long Island have been studied but no grave-stones have been 
found to mark their burials. There is a record of one death only 
and he is the almost nameless French John of New Town. Of 
marriages there is only one, of Mary LeBau, and that is given by 
oral tradition. Only in the case of the Southampton family is 
there a trace of any of them after 1764. If it were not for the 
precise way in which their American hosts tallied every penny 
expended for the Acadians it would be hard to prove that any 
had ever lived on Long Island. 

It has been said that “some of their descendants owning French 
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names but ignorant of their Catholic ancestry still linger” on 
Long Island (T. F. Meehan, Catholic Church in the United 
States, III, 526.) It does not seem likely. 

Some evidently French persons were naturalized in New York 
1759 to 1769. But their names are not known Long Island 
Acadians. (Col. Laws IV, 357, 546, 619, 755, 899, 999, 1118.) 

Father Farmer, S.J., spent five days in December 1783 with 
Acadians at Fishkill, N. Y.; Father Valiniers attended Acadians 
at Split Rock, N. Y. (Essex); perhaps Rochambeau’s chaplains 
ministered to some as he marched through Connecticut toward 
Yorktown, but these places are distant from Long Island. 

There were three or four hundred deportations from Nova 
Scotia and the families were broken up, as late as 1762 (N. Y. 
Mercury, August 31, 1762). 

The Marquis de Vaudreuil stated Jan. 15, 1757, that some 
were sent back from Carolina and facilities were made to bring 
others from the Windward Islands to Canada (Doc. Rel. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., X, 518). 

Probably in 1764 the surviving Long Island Acadians were 
finally repatriated. 

De La Rochette of the French Embassy in London obtained a 
census in November 1763 of the French neutrals in nine Ameri- 
can provinces. There were then 1,043 in Massachusetts, 666 in 
Connecticut, 694 in Halifax, 87 in Riviere St. Jean, 810 in Mary- 
land, 383 in Pennsylvania, 280 in So. Carolina and 185 in Georgia. 
In New York there were 249—38 men, 40 women, 171 children. 
The total number was 4,397. After some correspondence the 
Governor of Halifax took it upon himself to send ships to New 
York and Boston where the Acadians were most numerous. (Les 
Exiles Acadians en France au XV IIle Siecle par Ernest Martin, 
Paris, 1938.) 

In 1764 the Marquis De Fenelon, Governor of Martinique, 
sent an agent to bring 150 Acadians to the West Indies but Lt. 
Gov. Colden refused to let them go (Colden Papers II, 333). 
Colden wrote July 10, 1764, declining to let M. Nadeau de Belair 
transport the 150 Acadians in the Province of N. Y. to Marti- 
nique without the King’s permission (Calend. Hist. Mss. Vol. 92, 


p. 748, 1866). 
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Some deliberations, unfortunately in little detail, of the English 
King and the Commissioners of Trade & Plantations concerning 
Acadian repatriation are referred to in the Journal of the Com- 
missioners of Trade and Plantations as follows: 

July 16, 1764 (Vol. 71, p. 100)—The King approves the 
Board’s proposal to permit the Acadians to settle in Nova Scotia. 

Oct. 29, 1765 (Vol. 72, p. 215): A letter of Sept. 1765 from 
the King sending letters to the governors of Virginia, New York 
and New Hampshire. The Board studied these and letters and 
papers from the Governor of Nova Scotia on the conduct and 
temper of the Acadians. 

Nov. 7, 1765 (Vol. 72, pp. 219, 220) : Letter to the King based 
upon petitions of Acadians of Maryland and Pennsylvania to 
Gen. Gage. Extract of a letter from Maj. Gen. Gage of New York 
to the Earl of Halifax, dated New York, Aug. 10, 1765, relative 
to the desires of several of Acadians to settle in Nova Scotia or 
Quebec. 

June 12, 1767 (Vol. 74, p. 395): The petition of two Neutral 
French asking a grant of 50,000 acres in Nova Scotia to settle 
French Neutrals. 


ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE AND 
SEMINARY 


Fr. IRENAEUS HErRsSCHER, O.F.M. 


It 1s more than seven hundred years since the Poor Man of 
Assisi, St. Francis, went to his reward. His sweet spirit and 
lofty ideals, however, were not buried with him. During the past 
seven centuries these have lived on and developed in his spiritual 
sons and daughters—in the Franciscan Order. 

The Franciscans have been known the world over as Mission- 
aries, but they are equally well versed as teachers. We find them 
engaged in bringing the “glad tidings of Christ” to souls in 
mission lands, and in breaking bread for those hungering for 
knowledge. This history of the medieval universities is inter- 
twined with such famous names as Alexander of Hales, John 
Duns Scotus, St. Bonaventure, Roger Bacon and other Francis- 
can scholars. 

Eager to travel beyond the outposts of civilization to preach 
and to teach those still ignorant of the life-giving message of 
Christ, we find the Franciscan Friars not only sponsoring the 
project of Christopher Columbus, but actually accompanying him 
on his perilous expedition. Bancroft tells us that the Francis- 
cans were the first Missionaries North of the Potomac, as they 
had been the first South of it. Wherever they went they erected 
not only churches, but at the same time schools. Patrons of truth 
and learning, we find them establishing the first public school 
(1524) and also the first college in America (1536). 

It should not be surprising, therefore, to find them founding 
a University almost a century before John Harvard was born. 
A follower of St. Francis was also responsible for the coming 
of the first printing press to America. Bishop Juan Zumarraga, 
a Franciscan,—realizing that books would be able to speak long 
after the missionary’s voice was stilled in death, and fully aware 
of the value and importance of the printing press for the dis- 
semination of truth, the civilization and evangelization of the 
natives—made the arrangements necessary to bring the press to 
America. This he accomplished some eighty years before the Bay 


State Psalm Book was printed in Massachusetts. 
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The eighteenth century witnessed the remarkable work of 
Father Junipero Serra, the Apostle of California. Between the 
years 1769 and 1823 the Indians of the West Coast had become 
a peaceful people, trained in the arts and crafts of the White 
Man. The chain of Franciscan Missions extending for six hun- 
dred miles may be compared to our industrial colleges where the 
Indians were taught trades along with the fine arts. 

Inextricably woven into the colorful history of the Empire 
State and especially of the western portion of the state, are the 
brave deeds of the brown-robed sons of St. Francis. 

Six years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, Father Joseph 
De La Roche D’Allion, O.F.M., came to the Niagara region 
(1626), and was very likely not only the first white man to see 
Niagara Falls, but he was also the first European to see and write 
about petroleum in America (1627). 

Another Franciscan, the well-known Father Louis Hennepin, 
a Recollect, has left us the first written description of Niagara 
Falls as he saw them from the point now named after him. A 
copy of this book “Nouvelle Decouverte . . .” (1697), including 
a sketch of the Falls made by Father Hennepin, is preserved in 
the Library at St. Bonaventure College. This interesting volume 
was on exhibition at the New York World’s Fair, and had been 
presented to the College by Bishop John Timon, the first Bishop 
of the Buffalo Diocese. 

The largest college of the Franciscan Friars in the United 
States is that of St. Bonaventure, located at Allegany, in south- 
western New York. It is the story of this institution of higher 
learning which is the subject of this paper. Much has been writ- 
ten on the unseen scrolls of the recording Angel about this 
school, and of those friars and pioneers who laid the foundation 
for Christianity and civilization in these parts. 

Volumes could be written about those who have been responsi- 
ble for bringing the Friars here. Heaven must be the reward of 
those generous and far-sighted men who supplied the means for 
the founding of a college in what was then a forest-covered 
wilderness. 

A number of interesting and no less inspiring articles have been 
written about the founding-fathers of St. Bonaventure’s. These 
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sketches have appeared in Provincial Annals, a quarterly publi- 
cation of the Holy Name Province. 

It may seem unnecessary to tell the story of St. Bonaventure, 
for the monuments which these pioneers have left are mute testi- 
monials of their untiring labors, telling the present and future 
generations that “their works live after them.” But there is an 
inspiring message hidden in the narration of the events which led 
to the founding of the first Franciscan Monastery and college in 
the Eastern States on the banks of the Allegheny river. 

We might approach our subject in three different ways. We 
might, for example, tell its story as a material episode in the 
secular history of our state. But that would be almost like try- 
ing to tell the story of a saint without mentioning God. Again, 
we might go to the opposite extreme and give the purely religious 
history and influence of this school nestled in the hills of Catta- 
raugus county. Finally, we might narrate the story as St. Francis 
himself would tell it, simply, plainly, as but another drama written 
in the lives of men who sought to bury their own identity in the 
work of their Master’s vineyard. 

One of the most important influences contributing to the open- 
ing of western New York state was the building of the Erie 
Railroad. Since a large percentage of the workmen employed in 
its construction were Catholics, and because much of the land 
through this section of the state was owned by Nicholas Devereux, 
we find this Catholic gentleman desirous of providing spiritual 
care for these Irish pioneers. 

Associated with the Holland Land Company and owner of the 
Devereux Purchase, a tract of some one-half million acres in 
Allegany and Cattaraugus counties, he planned to fill western New 
York with beautiful villages and happy homes. It was also his 
idea to found in the heart of his holdings a modern Utopia, a 
model community which he would call Allegany City. This town 
was to be modelled after the university town of Europe, and a 
Franciscan educational institution was to be located in the center 
of the community. Due to various circumstances, the entire dream 
never came to realization, but the college did have its humble 
beginning as planned. 

It is not too much to suppose that Mr. Devereux had heard 
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about those intrepid Franciscan missionaries who had traversed 
these parts a century or more before the Iron Horse had made its 
appearance. In a letter of Mr. James W. McMahon, an octo- 
genarian native of Ellicottville, N. Y., addressed to Monsignor 
James H. Murphy of the same town, we have this interesting 
information: “As a thanksgiving for the conversion of his wife, 
Nicholas E. Devereux asked permission to establish this branch 
of the Franciscans in America, and received that permission from 
the Pope.” 

Accompanying Bishop Timon (first Bishop of Buffalo) to the 
Eternal C’ y in 1854, we find him applying for Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries for a three-fold purpose: to minister, to preach, and to 
teach. He offered these friars Five Thousand Dollars and two 
hundred acres of land for the new foundation. A translation of 
the agreement, dated Jan. 4, 1855, drawn up between the Bishop 
and the Minister General of the Franciscans may be found in 
Medieval Francis in Modern America. 

From three Franciscan Schools in Italy volunteers came for- 
ward willing to undertake the task of founding the new college in 
distant America. Two of these friars were professors of theology 
at or near Rome, another came from Urbino. The names of these 
three who formed the little missionary band deserve to be written 
in gold. Father Pamphilus Da Magliano was the first Superior, 
founder and President of St. Bonaventure College, with Fr. 
Sixtus Da Gagliano and Fr. Samuel Da Prezza, assisted by 
Brother Salvator Da Manarola. 

A bronze bust of Fr. Pamphilo, as he was called, was on dis- 
play at the World’s Fair in New York and memorialized the 
work of this pioneer Franciscan educator. 

Landing in New York on June 19, 1855, the little band pro- 
ceeded directly to Ellicottville, N. Y., where they began their 
apostolic labors and initiated their educational endeavor. They 
were hospitably received by John C. Devereux, who was in charge 
of his father’s land office there. A dwelling place, that of John 
McMahon, had been prepared for them, and the stage seemed to 
be set for the drama of the development of St. Bonaventure 
College and Seminary. 

With the arrival of more friars from abroad, and the comple- 
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tion of preparations, the little community of Franciscans—the 
first in the Eastern States—took up its abode in a converted school 
house purchased for their use by Nicholas Devereux. This small 
building served as Monastery, Chapel, and school from 1855 
through 1859, and may be called the Cradle of St. Bonaventure 
College. 

With three students and as many professors, St. Bonaventure’s 
began at Ellicottville in the year 1855, and continued there until 
the fall of 1859 when the newly erected Monastery on the banks 
of the Alleghany was completed. This site was to be the new 
home, the permanent location of St. Bonaventure College, which 
has been fulfilling its “apostolate of the education of worthy 
citizens for this world and especially for the world to come.” 

At last, some of the hopes of Nicholas Devereux were to be 
realized. That it was his desire and ambition to establish an edu- 
cational center at Allegany City may be gathered from the Minute 
Book of the Board of Trustees. Under the date July 17, 1855, 
we read: 

“Know all men by these presents, that in conformity with the 
provisions of an Act passed in 1848 entitled ‘An Act for the 
Incorporation of Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, and Mission- 
ary Societies,’ Nicholas Devereux, Mary D. Devereux, John C. 
Devereux, Thomas B. Devereux and John Timon, all being citi- 
zens of this State of the United States, have associated together 
to establish a Missionary, Scientific, Charitable, Benevolent So- 
ciety, to be located in the village of Allegany City, or in Ellicott- 
ville, where it now has its beginning, or in both villages in Catta- 
raugus county. And the said Nicholas Devereux . . . further 
declares that the above referred-to society shall be known by the 
name of ‘St. Francis Missionary Benevolent Society.’ They also 
declare that the object of the Society, which they thus constitute 
and establish, is to provide for missionary duties in this Western 
part of the State of New York, for aiding the poor and orphans 
and for instructing the ignorant by teaching, as far as means per- 
mit, divine and human knowledge, and for no other object. . . .” 

Actual work on the present college was started in 1856, and the 
corner stone of this first Franciscan Monastery in the Eastern 
States was laid, August 23, 1856, by Bishop John Timon, assisted 
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by Bishop John Loughlin of Brooklyn. A group of Catholic 
clergymen and over 2,000 persons witnessed the ceremonies de- 
spite inclement weather. We may even say that St. Bonaventure 
was born in 1856 with military honors, for we read that Lieu- 
tenant S. B. Seward and Captain S. W. Johnson of Company K, 
of the 74th (sic) Regiment, joined in the religious exercises at 
intervals with the booming of their cannon. 

In the Minute Book of Trustees, dated February 18, 1857, we 
read: “Bishop Timon, Pamphilo da Magliano, John C. and Thom- 
as B. Devereux being present, it was moved by Bishop Timon 
and afterwards seconded, that a Committee of three be appointed 
to make all necessary arrangements and have full power to make 
all necessary arrangements, to put up, to erect, a suitable building 
for a college at Allegany on their land in said town, and push 
it on to completion as fast as possible ; and also the Rev. Pamphilo, 
John C. and Thomas B. Devereux should constitute such a com- 
mittee, which was passed unanimously.” 

Father Pamphilo planned and superintended the erection of 
the college building, the while dwelling at the home of Thomas 
McMahon, whose residence was situated approximately where 
the present main entrance to the college is located. This, the first 
college building was completed in August 1858, and remained 
standing for 70 years, serving as monastery, college and seminary 
until a distinct unit was built for each of these departments. 

The Minute Book of Trustees again tells us under the date of 
August 27, 1858, that: 

“At a meeting held this day, at the residence of John C. Deve- 
reux, present Rev. Pamphilo, Mary and John C. Devereux, Rev. 
Pamphilo was elected President pro-tem. The building committee 
reported that they had erected a large and spacious college build- 
ing, three stories high, 60 by 45 feet, besides a basement and 
attic, on the land donated by the heirs of the late Nicholas 
Devereux, at a cost of about eight thousand dollars, the precise 
sum not yet known since some of the bills are not yet made out, 
and that the building was completed and ready for occupancy, 
and the committee asked to be discharged.” 

On the Feast of St. Francis, October 4, 1858, this first unit 
of St. Bonaventure’s was dedicated to the Seraphic Doctor and 
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Patron of Franciscan Schools by the Very Rev. Francis O’Farrell, 
Vicar General of the diocese of Buffalo. 

When the college building was ready for occupancy, the Fathers 
and Lay Brothers moved over from Ellicottville. This Community 
was composed of eight Fathers and six Lay Brothers. It was 
not until the following year that the college seminary actually 
opened with a registration of fifteen students. 

That very same year (1859) saw the foundation, at Allegany, 
of a Community of Sisters by Father Pamphilus. These Sisters 
of St. Francis have undertaken the education of young women, 
and have made wonderful progress during the years since their 
establishment. At present the Community numbers 680 members, 
20 Novices, 15 Postulants. These are variously engaged in some 
60 schools, academies, and high schools with an enrollment of 
over 14,000 students; ten hospitals, one Teachers’ Training 
School, four Homes for Working Girls, one Convalescent Home, 
two Nurses Training Schools, two Social Service Centers, one 
Day Nursery, and a Commercial School. These are located in 
the Eastern States and the British West Indies. Two recent dis- 
sertations give us an interesting history of this flourishing com- 
munity founded at Allegany. A Certificate of Incorporation, 
dated August 17, 1934, is on file at the County Clerk’s Office 
in Little Valley, N. Y., and gives the title and purpose of this 
Congregation founded by Father Pamphilus. 

It may be of interest to note here the fact that Father Pam- 
philus was also responsible for the founding of the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis of Mary Im- 
maculate, Joliet, Illinois. From this Community was founded 
yet another: The Sisters of St. Francis of the Congregation of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, of Rochester, Minnesota, who are in 
charge of St. Mary’s Center of the Mayo Clinic. 

July 1860 saw the first Commencement of St. Bonaventure 
College, with Bishop Timon presiding. This event was reported 
in the important newspapers of New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Buffalo. 

A noteworthy event took place on October 21, 1860, in the 
newly consecrated St. Mary’s Church of Olean, N. Y. It was 


the Ordination to the Priesthood of Fr. Joachim Guerrini da 
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Montefegatese, who had come to America as a Deacon. Bishop 
Timon was the ordaining prelate and Fr. Joachim was the first 
Allegany friar to be so honored. 

Despite the outbreak of the Civil War, the progress of the 
infant college was rapid and steady, due to the generosity of 
these pioneer founders and their benefactors. The year 1862 saw 
the erection of a second building of the same dimensions as the 
first. This was located to the East of the first. A small chapel 
which stood between the two buildings was later transformed 
into a beautiful church and completed June 1869. 

It is also noteworthy to record that, by Apostolic Rescript, 
dated March 1, 1861, the friars received permission to establish 
the Custody of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, with Father 
Pamphilo as its first Custos and Allegany as the motherhouse. 

It may prove interesting to note here two ventures in which 
members of St. Bonaventure faculty participated. The first one 
was the opening of a Catholic College in Meadville, Pa., now 
located in. the Erie Diocese. Although little information seems 
to be available now about this unsuccessful project, it is hoped 
that further research on the part of Fr. Bonaventure, T.O.R., 
a graduate student of the University of Pittsburgh, will bring 
out the complete picture of the founding of Meadville College, 
as it was called. This college was opened for students for the 
priesthood and secular pursuits. As far as we know, one of the 
three original pioneers of St. Bonaventure, Father Samuel da 
Prezza, and another friar, Fr. James Titta da Gambitelli, had 
charge of this project which opened its doors, Sept. 1, 1865. 

The second project was started at the invitation of the First 
sishop of Harrisburg, the Most Rev. Jeremiah Francis Shana- 
han. He engaged Father Maximus of St. Bonaventure College 
to open an ecclesiastical seminary at Sylvan Heights, a section of 
Harrisburg. It was designed for students to the priesthood in 
the Harrisburg diocese. Two secular priests and Father Massimo 
formed the faculty, and the Seminary opened in September 1882. 
But the death of Bishop Shanahan (Sept. 24, 1886) sounded the 
death knell for this venture. In November the Seminary closed 
its doors, and the remaining Seminarians were sent to St. Bona- 
venture to complete their studies. 
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The year 1864 witnessed the first Graduation Exercises of 
the new college, and the ordination of the first Seminarian to 
have completed his full course of studies at St. Bonaventure, 
Rev. E. A. O’Connor of the Hartford diocese. The first Amer- 
ican-born member of the Allegany community was ordained on 
the Feast of St. Francis that same year. His name was Father 
Francis Dent. 

The young college had trying times when the Civil War broke 
out, and it was feared at times that this infant undertaking would 
share the fate of other educational institutions. The War of the 
Rebellion did make its impact on both student body and faculty. 
The college stood at the crossroads of history. But in that try- 
ing period St. Bonaventure College played its part to preserve 
American freedom and democracy. Faculty and students dis- 
played patriotism second to none. No complete record has come 
down to us of the enlistments from the student body. But we 
do know that at least three members of the Franciscan faculty— 
a creditable number from so small a community—answered the 
Call for Chaplains in the Union Army. 

This patriotic sacrifice for God and Country was to be repeated 
ever and anon in after years. During World War I the campus 
witnessed the daily drills of hundreds of S.A.T.C. members, while 
the Faculty sent a generous quota to serve as Chaplains or 
Officers overseas. Long before World War II, St. Bonaventure 
was the first school in this area to have a Reserve Officers 
Training Unit, of motorized Field Artillery. It was thus pre- 
pared to furnish an impressive corps of efficient officers when the 
rumbling of war was heard over Europe and the South Pacific. 
St. Bonaventure Alumni, too, have established an enviable record 
in practically every branch of the armed services. 

But to return to the early history of the College. Although 
the first registration in the Fall of 1859 showed an enrollment 
of but fifteen students, this number had increased to sixty at the 
time of the first Graduation exercises. The following years 
showed a healthy growth in every department of both seminary 
and college faculty and student body. We are fortunate to have 
a word picture of conditions at St. Bonaventure’s at this period 
_ of its history. The late Msgr. James J. Bloomer, who attended 
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St. Bona’s between the years 1863 and 1868, was, until his death 
in 1931, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. He thus 
describes the early days at his Alma Mater: 

“Early in September 1863, my journey from Buffalo to St. 
Bonaventure (via Dunkirk) was one of wonder. The wild con- 
dition of primitive forest had been broken into patches, and the 
settlements were for the most part, temporary. Hills or small 
mountains were everywhere, yet many pieces of valley broke 
the monotony. 

“Arrived at the College, I met about sixty students of all sizes 
and ages. They seemed to be happy and were enjoying their noon 
recreation in various ways with unchecked vigor. I entered the 
class of Philosophy, which numbered four only, and bent myself 
down to business. The surroundings were not anything like 
present conditions, but that did not militate against health and 
contentment. During my five years, there was but one case of 
serious illness among the students, while all annually returned 
home in perfect health and vigor. I weighed 154 pounds on the 
day of my arrival, and by Christmas I had increased to one 
hundred and eighty-five pounds. That was a vital consideration 
there, as it ought to be in every institution. 

“The locality, spacious grounds, pure air and water, and nu- 
tritious diet told the story that would be hard to equal anywhere. 

“Besides, with proper restrictions, there was a liberty that 
allowed the boys to enjoy their recreations to their hearts’ con- 
tent. Many were the football games (old style) without hurt or 
harm, and the way the Cavan (Irish) boys kept the ball lively, 
plainly showed them to be vastly superior at that sport. 

“The same conditions éxist there today, with the addition of 
all modern equipment for the comfort of the boys. For health 
and all that goes with it, St. Bonaventure’s is in the van. Many 
characteristics developed among the students so that our winter 
evenings were spent in merriment so full of pleasure that we 
reluctantly answered the bell for night prayers. St. Francis’ Day 
in 1864, the first fruits of the College were garnered in the two 
who were ordained priests for the Boston Diocese. The occasion 
was novel, and from miles around came people in all kinds of 
vehicles—even to the oxcart. 
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“Rivalry in the sports on the campus often brought to the 
surface a feeling of determination to win—even at the expense of 
injury; but the kind, benevolent look of Father Pamphilus, who 
was always present, always conquered. The fair decision, the 
meek priest, the man of God, infused into the students a spirit 
of candor and manliness that shaped their future lives on those 
lines. 

“St. Patrick’s-night entertainment in the hall at Olean was 
always a rare treat. Each year it drew a larger crowd, and on 
several occasions had to be repeated. A drama, lecture, minstrel 
troupe and funny after-piece composed the entertainment, and 
the more pretentious stages of the day could display no better 
talent nor get in return more hearty appreciation, and they 
deserved it. 

“When my day came to leave, I never felt so sad or broken. 
My contentment was supreme, and the love between me and the 
boys was mutually affectionate. We parted, but for many years 
mutual courtesies were exchanged, showing the strength of friend- 
ship’s ties. 

“T visit St. Bona’s every year, and am ever impressed with 
the same old spirit of amiable hospitality that entranced me in 
the days of yore.” 

Father Pamphilus was recalled to Rome by the Minister Gen- 
eral of the Order in 1867, and left the scene of his labors with 
a sad heart. After begging leave to be relieved of his duties as 
President and Superior of the Custody of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, he retired to a friary and there devoted himself to literary 
work until his death, which occurred Nov. 15, 1876. 

In keeping with their vocation, the Friars at St. Bonaventure 
combined educational with missionary labors: teaching during 
the week, and preaching over the week-ends in the surrounding 
territory. “At more or less regular intervals, depending on the 
distance, number of people, and other kindred causes, the friars 
visited and offered Mass in more than 25 different missions: 
Andover, Angelica, Ashford, Belfast, Belmont, Belvidere, Catta- 
raugus, Chapellsburg (Humphrey), Chipmunk, Cuba, Dayton, 
Dunkirk, Friendship, Great Valley, Greenwood, Hinsdale, James- 
town, Little Valley, Limestone, Olean, Portville, Randolph, 
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Salamanca, Scio, South Valley, Springfield, Waverly and Wells- 
ville. 

In a modest little book, the late Fr. John Baptist Roser has 
recorded for us the establishment of many parishes by his con- 
freres within a radius of two hundred miles of St. Bona’s. 

We also find the Franciscan Friars, from St. Bonaventure as 
a center, assuming the care of souls in such distant cities as 
Buffalo (St. Patrick’s, 1858), New York City (St. Anthony’s, 
1866), (Precious Blood, 1878), Boston (St. Leonard’s, 1874), 
Pittsburgh (Our Lady Help of Christians, 1897, St. Peter’s, 
1895), Mount Vernon (Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 1897), 
Houston, Texas (1860), Towanda, Pa (Sts. Peter and Paul, 
1862), Winsted, Conn. (St. Joseph’s, 1865), as well as five mis- 
sions at Litchfield, Colebrook, New Boston, Torrington, and 
Norfolk, in the same state. 

The distinction of being one of the youngest, if not the young- 
est, College President in the history of the United States, belongs 
to the late Cardinal Diomede Falconio, O.F.M., who presided 
over the destinies of St. Bonaventure College at the unheard of 
age of twenty-six, when he was elected its second president 
(1868-1869). An excellent article on Cardinal Falconio, fortified 
by a lengthy bibliography, the work of Fr. Noel Conlon, O.F.M., 
appeared in a recent issue of Provincial Annals. 

Under his expert management, and that of subsequent presi- 
dents, the college prospered to such a degree that the increased 
student body necessitated the erection of yet another college 
building, which was completed in 1875. 

Father Maximus Cassini was president when St. Bonaventure 
received a Charter of Incorporation (April 17, 1871) at which 
time the college had 130 students, ten Fathers, Seven Professed 
Brothers, and ten Tertiary Brothers. 

The founding Fathers were literary men and had the foresight 
to bring with them a small library. It was not until 1874, how- 
ever, that—as a preliminary step to receiving a Charter from the 
N. Y. State Regents—St. Bonaventure Library was started as a 
distinct organized unit of the educational institution. Today, due 
to the generosity and foresight of the Friedsam Foundation, Inc., 
a beautiful, fire-proof new Library building stands as a perpetual 
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memorial to the late Colonel Michael Friedsam of New York City. 
Formerly housed in Alumni Hall, erected in 1887, the valuable 
library including Incunabula and other rare books, is now located 
in this latest building (1938) to be erected on the campus. 

One of the most important events in the history of the college 
took place on March 1, 1875, when the Regents of the State of 
New York granted an academic charter to St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege. From the “Historical and statistical record of the University 
of the State of N. Y.,” published 1885 we quote the following 
addition made to the charter of 1875: 

“Provided always, and these presents are upon the express 
condition, that if within the term of five years from the date 
hereof, the Trustees of the said college do not present to us, the 
said Regents, satisfactory evidence that they have invested for 
the use of the said college, funds amounting to at least $100,000, 
in” etc., “or that they have made such other provision to insure 
the efficient working and permanent establishment of the said 
college as shall be satisfactory to us the said Regents, then this 
charter and all the provisions thereof, may, by a declaration of 
us, the said Regents, to that purport, to be entered on our min- 
utes, be declared absolutely void and of no effect ; but if evidence 
of such investment be so furnished, then and in that event, and 
on declaration of us the said Regents, under our common seal 
and in that behalf, this charter shall thenceforth become and be 
perpetual. 

“. . The College is conducted by Brothers of the Minor Order 
of St. Francis, who are vowed to Poverty and devoted to edu- 
cation. Beyond a bare support, they draw nothing from the funds 
of the College. The Order insures to the College a perpetual 
succession of competent teachers. Its buildings are commodious 
and in all respects fitted for the uses of the College. Its library 
and philosophical apparatus are very respectable. All necessary 
revenues for the uses of the College are assured. We can see no 
reason why its petition should not be granted. 

“Upon this recommendation the Charter was made absolute, 
January 11, 1883.” 

From the Statistics published in the same volume, we gather 
the information that the enrollment of the College was 133 stu- 
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dents in 1875. The following year, on June 22nd, St. Bonaven- 
ture College conferred its first academic degree of Bachelor of 
Arts upon William J. Kenny, who later became Bishop of St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

“The College embraces in its instruction Ecclesiastical, Classi- 
cal, Scientific and Commercial Courses. Its last report shows that 
its faculty is composed of thirteen members.” 

After the administration of Father Charles Vissani da Nazzano 
(1874-1877) during which such great educational strides were 
made, Father Leo Rizzo da Saracena, O.F.M., an able organizer 
and strict disciplinarian, became the sixth president of St. Bona- 
venture College. He skillfully guided its destinies until 1880. 
Coming to his new office from Connecticut, he brought with him 
many students for both college and seminary. There is an inter- 
esting biographical and historical note about Father Leo in the 
Connecticut Catholic, and it shows in what high regard he was 
held by all with whom he came in contact. 

The seventh president was Father Theophilus Pospisilik, who 
guided the college from 1881-1887. His early life is recorded in 
the Memoirs of Archbishop Corrigan. 

We can obtain a fairly good contemporary picture of St. Bona’s 
in the May 6th, 1882, issue of the Olean Times. On the previous 
day a reporter visited the campus, and was personally conducted 
through the institution by Father Theophilus himself. 

“Since its establishment the school has been improving in im- 
portance from year to year up to the present one (1882) which 
is proving to be the most successful since its organization. .. . 

“Situated near the Allegany river, on the N. Y. and Lake Erie 
Railroad, in one of the most picturesque and healthy sections of 
the country. And speaking of scenery, we can say that the west- 
ern view from the college is among the finest we have ever seen. 

“To complete the college course requires six years of diligent 
study and close application, while those who are preparing for 
the priesthood must pass through the Seminary connected with 
the College, which takes four years longer, thus making ten years 
in all from the time they enter the institution until they are pre- 
pared for the pulpit... . 

“Eleven instructors are engaged in the college department, and 
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four in the theological or Seminary. By the time they pass under 
the instruction of fifteen different professors, these seminarians 
must surely be prepared to engage in the spiritual battles of life. . . 

“The institution has its own cornet band consisting of 24 pieces, 
its own orchestra consisting of twelve pieces, and its own glee 
Gam. ... 

“Although everything connected with this school is worthy of 
considerable notice, the library must be classed among the prin- 
cipal features of the place. St. Bonaventure Library contains 
over 6,000 volumes of the choicest works that could be collected. 
It contains manuscripts over 600 years old... . 

“There are about 200 students in attendance this year. The 
School of Philosophy graduates 20: there are 16 graduates in 
theology, and 16 graduating from college, making about 52 in 
all who have a special interest in the coming Commencement 
exercises. .. .” 

The year 1887 is a memorable one for the reason that the be- 
loved Father Joseph Butler, O.F.M., became the eighth president 
of St. Bona’s. During the twenty-four years as regent of the 
institution the great progress made was due, in great part, to his 
great gifts of mind and heart. The first building erected during 
his administration was Alumni Hall, a brick building 40 by 100 
ft. The basement was designed for a gymnasium. It was here 
that the two “giants” of baseball, John J. McGraw and Hughie 
A. Jennings, practiced and perfected the art of bunting, which 
is said to be one of their contributions to the national sport. From 
such humble beginnings and surroundings these two men went 
forth each spring to play with the Baltimore Orioles, and helped 
to make that one of the most famous teams in baseball history. 
On June 13, 1939, in connection with the Baseball Centennial, 
the deeds of these two great Bonaventure contributions to Base- 
ball were commemorated by a special Cachet issued from the St. 
Bonaventure College Postoffice. In an interesting autobiography, 
John J. McGraw, known as the “Napoleon of Baseball,” gives 
us the inside story of his career. Writing for the college periodi- 
cal The Laurel two years before his death, “Hughey”, as he 
was affectionately known to the millions of admirers, tells us 
' of his first meeting with John McGraw and of the happy days 
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they spent together at St. Bonaventure. In an article entitled 
“At-a-Boy!”, Hugh Fullerton tells us how Hughey Jennings 
fought his way from the mine pits to the pinnacle of baseball 
glory. 

After the erection of Alumni Hall in 1887, the need was felt 
for enlarging the monastery. An extension almost tripling the 
capacity of the old friary was built and dedicated in 1892. The 
monastery was now over three hundred feet long and about fifty 
feet wide. In April 1905 ground was broken for an addition to 
the Seminary wing to harmonize a similar extension. 

Twenty years after receiving its Perpetual Charter from the 
Regents of New York State, the graduating class of St. Bona’s 
numbered twenty-one students. Such was the progress made 
during Father Joseph’s administration, that another college 
building was erected and completed in 1900, at a cost of some 
$75,000. 

Only a few years later this building was completely gutted by 
a devastating fire in 1908. The now aged President of St. Bona- 
venture did not falter, but at once engaged a force of workmen 
to begin the restoration of the building. At a later date it was 
to be called “Lynch Hall” in memory of Father Francis J. Lynch 
of Thorndike, Mass., whose generosity had defrayed most of the 
cost of rebuilding. But Father Joseph’s days were numbered. 
His health forced him to resign from active duty, and he went 
to receive his reward July 25, 1911. A stone monument stands 
in the heart of the campus as a tribute and memorial to his un- 
tiring devotedness to Catholic education and the welfare of the 
Institution over which he presided for almost a quarter of a 
century. 

At the time of his death the student body numbered 175 col- 
legians and 85 seminarians, while the faculty consisted of thir- 
teen priests and six lay professors. The college plant now con- 
sisted of a modern college building, Seminary, Monastery, Church, 
and Alumni Hall. “Father Joseph,” wrote Father Conrad 
O’Leary, O.F.M., “had the happiness of seeing St. Bona’s take its 
place among the best of the Catholic seats of learning in this 
country.” 

Also during Father Joseph’s presidency, he was elected Custos 
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of the growing Custody of the Immaculate Conception. In fact, 
he was its last Custos, for, on Sept. 16, 1901, the Province of 
the Most Holy Name was officially created, and St. Bonaventure 
declared one of its friaries, with Very Rev. Fr. Joseph Butler 
elected as its first Custos. 

On August 2, 1896, a young man was clothed in the brown 
habit of St. Francis, and received the name Fr. Paschal. As 
Charles Robinson he had been associate editor of the North 
American Review. Feeling called to the Seraphic Order, he be- 
came a follower of the Poverello at St. Bonaventure’s. He was 
appointed to the teaching staff of the college before his Ordina- 
tion in 1901. The Laurel owes its beginning in 1899 to the talent- 
ed young friar, who has since given ever greater promise. After 
his elevation to the Episcopacy and consecration as Archbishop 
(June 24, 1927), he was appointed the first Apostolic Nuncio to 
the Irish Free State on November 23, 1929. 

Some five years after Father Joseph’s death, during the presi- 
dency of his successor Father Fidelis Reynolds, O.F.M., a fine 
gymnasium was built, and dedicated to the memory of “Father 
Joe”. Father Fidelis’ administration (1911-1916) saw many of 
the plans for a greater St. Bonaventure realized. The Prepara- 
tory School was brought up to educational standards, while the 
college curriculum was completely reorganized to fit the graduate 
for University or professional work. The Seminary courses were 
brought into conformity with the latest Decrees of Pope Pius X 
regarding the education of ecclesiastical students. In a word, 
every department of the college and seminary was raised to a 
higher standard, preparing the way for the approval of the college 
by standardizing, accrediting agencies. 

Father Alexander Hickey was the next President of St. Bona- 
venture’s, and took up his duties in 1916. Like his predecessors, 
the tenth incumbent of the presidency had the education of youth, 
and the advancement of the college at heart. There was a steady 
increase in the enrollment, and in the number of new courses 
added during his regime. However, the outbreak of the World 
War prevented many of the plans from being carried out. A 
Unit of the Students’ Army Training Corps was established on 
the Campus in the Fall of 1918. The limit of trainees at St. 
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Bonaventure’s was fixed at 400, with Colonel H. J. Goldman, 
U.S.A., in command. 

As we come to the present incumbent of the presidency, Father 
Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., it may be well to list here the names 
of those who have preceded him in that office: 


1. Very Rev. Pamfilo de Magliano .......... 1859-1867 
Z. VaR. Tiempede Fabeehe «oo cc cccccccccces 1868-1869 
So. VER. Measires Caseiti ....c.cccccccccccs 1869-1872 
4. V.R. Theophilus d’Avignon .............. 1872-1874 
5. V.R. Charles Vissani da Nazzano ......... 1874-1877 
6. V.R. Leo Rizzo da Saracena ...........+. 1877-1880 
7. V.R. Theophilus Poszpisilik ............. 1881-1887 
aE Se SS rer err ere 1887-1911 
D. VR. Padetie Reymolds «nw. ccccccccvccss 1911-1916 
10. V.R. Alexander Hickey ................. 1916-1920 
11. V.R. Thomas Plassmann ................ 1920- 


For almost a quarter of a century the guiding figure of St. 
Bonaventure has been Father Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., who 
seems to have within his large frame the energies and talents of 
all his predecessors. A linguist, scholar and writer of note, he 
succeeded Father Alexander in 1920, and has since guided the 
destinies of this growing institution. 

An Amendment to that Charter, dated December 19, 1929, 
authorized the College to grant Graduate Degrees including the 
degree of Ph. D. This concession has been endorsed and approved 
by the Middle States Association of Colleges. 

It was soon apparent that yet another building was needed for 
the ever-increasing student body. To provide suitable living quar- 
ters for the many boarding students, a new Dormitory was erect- 
ed in 1927. The beautiful and imposing building is large enough 
to accommodate five hundred students. It is named after Nicholas 
and Mary Devereux, whose generosity had enabled the Francis- 
cans to found St. Bonaventure College seventy years before. 

This modern building was hardly completed more than a few 
years when “Sister Fire’? again visited the campus on May 5, 
1930. A disastrous conflagration wiped out the Church, Monas- 
tery, and Seminary building. Within a few hours, that which 
had been a reality was only a memory, and the friars beheld the 
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material work of seventy-five years reduced to ashes. The entire 
campus gave mute testimony of the extent of the disaster. 

But the embers had hardly cooled before the friars undaunted 
by the misfortune, and placing their full confidence in the Giver 
of all good things, laid plans for a still greater St. Bonaventure. 
With the aid of loyal Alumni and generous friends from far and 
wide, reconstruction began. By the Fall of the same year, a new 
wing was added to Devereux Hall to serve as a Seminary. On 
the site of the former Monastery was erected the Father Alexan- 
der Hickey Memorial Dining Hall. Architecturally harmonizing 
with Devereux Hall, this beautiful Refectory is large enough to 
seat almost one thousand students, and is modern in every re- 
spect. In place of the old parish church on the campus, a new 
church was built at the eastern end of Allegany. An article en- 
titled “Speaking of Anniversaries”, written ten years after the 
conflagration, gives a word picture of that event, followed by an 
optimistic view into the future of St. Bonaventure’s, as envisaged 
by Father Thomas. 

For the third time within three years, the campus was visited 
by fire in 1933. The clock-tower of Lynch Hall was struck by 
lightning, and the entire structure had to be interiorly recon- 
structed. The property loss on this occasion was estimated at 
about $50,000; a very hard blow to an institution which had not 
as yet recovered from the previous disaster at which the loss was 
estimated at almost two million dollars. But, today, this com- 
pletely reconditioned structure stands as a memorial to Father 
Joseph De LaRoche D’Allion, O.F.M., the Franciscan who dis- 
covered oil in this region some three hundred years ago. On 
June 12, 1934, the renovated building was dedicated by Hon. 
Herbert Lehman, Governor of New York State. 

It would do the hearts of those pioneers good to see the present 
group of buildings nestled in the foothills of the Alleghanies. 
Were they to look down from one of the planes which frequently 
pass over the campus, they would see no less than fourteen build- 
ings in the group. Where they found wilderness, they would see 
cultivated, rolling fields surrounding the 500 acre campus whose 
natural beauty is difficult to excell. They would see, for example, 
the beautiful Library building centrally located between De 
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LaRoche Hall and the Gymnasium, and forming a quadrangle 
with the Dining Hall: a veritable gem in a setting of emerald 
green. A recent addition is the R.O.T.C. building, housing the 
equipment and offices of the Reserve Officers Training Personnel, 
and of the newly organized Army Specialized Training Unit. At 
one end of the campus are located the little Music Hall and 
Alumni Hall (the oldest building in the group), at the south- 
western portion stand the central heating plant and laundry build- 
ing beside the green house. Devereux Hall stands at the south- 
‘astern corner of the cluster of buildings, while off to the north- 
west are located the barns. In the very heart of the campus we 
find the McGraw-Jennings Athletic Field, named after the well- 
known contributions St. Bonaventure College has made to the 
great American sport. 

The very latest project for a Greater St. Bonaventure was an- 
nounced on Wednesday, December 8, 1943, when the Olean 
Times-Herald carried the headline: “St. Bonaventure College to 
erect New Hall in 1944.” Construction of a new residence-hall 
at an approximate cost of $350,000 is being planned. These plans 
have been under consideration for some time in connection with 
the proposed St. Bonaventure University Program. 

The new building will be located just west of the WHDL 
transmitter, on a little knoll about a hundred yards south of the 
Olean-Allegany highway. It will provide much-needed dwelling 
space for the Seminary students and Faculty. It will be called 
“The Seminary of Christ the King”—a name assigned to it by 
Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, at a private audience some 
years ago. 

The second part of the project calls for a new residence hall 
to be started as soon as it is financially possible, and would be in 
line with the original idea Mr. Devereux had: to have a Catholic 
University in this area. We may live to see this realized in our 
own life time. 

The story of St. Bonaventure’s would not be complete without 
a mention of The Franciscan Institute founded in 1943. It is 
a distinct unit within the Division of Graduate Studies, and 
operates under the laws and requirements of the graduate depart- 
ment. It comprises within its scope philosophical, theological and 
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historical courses, with emphasis on the first. The Institute bears 
the name “Franciscan” because the Franciscan School of thought, 
as well as Franciscan ideals will receive due recognition 
throughout. 

The activities and influence of St. Bonaventure go far beyond 
the confines of its present campus. Since its foundation it has 
grown from a handful to hundreds of scholars. Its Alumni, and 
more recently also its Alumnae, have gone forth far and wide, 
everywhere leaving the impress of the training they received at 
the feet of their Franciscan Alma Mater. Many of these, her 
children, have attained prominence in practically every walk of 
life and profession. In the hearts of all there is a warm spot 
for St. Bonaventure’s. Over twelve hundred priests have been 
ordained from St. Bonaventure Seminary; while many thousands 
of lay alumni have gone forth imbued with the spirit of the 
Seraphic Saint of Assisi. Great men have left the humble homes 
of their Alma Mater, a credit to their Church, to their Country, 
and to their School. 

Ever since Pope Benedict XV declared St. Francis Patron of 
Catholic Action, the Faculty of St. Bonaventure felt that this 
Franciscan institution should do something in a public way to 
stimulate this movement. As an added incentive for Catholic 
Action, the faculty, with the approval of ecclesiastical superiors, 
makes an annual award of the Catholic Action Medal. This 
award is bestowed on a worthy Catholic layman. This plan was 
approved by Pope Pius XI during a private audience, October 30, 
1931. The following distinguished Catholic laymen have thus far 
received this coveted honor: 

1934—Hon. Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of New York 

State. 

1935—Dr. Michael Williams, editor of Commonweal. 

1936—Hon. Joseph Scott, philanthropist, lawyer and lecturer. 

1937—Mr. Patrick Scanlan, managing editor of The Brooklyn 
Tablet. 

1938—Mr. George Gillespie, national head of St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. 

1939—Mr. William F. Montavon, director of the legal depart- 

ment of the N.C.W.C. 
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1940—John J. Craig, national director of Catholic Evidence 
Guild. 

1941—Hon John S. Burke, president of the B. Altman Co., 

and active in charity. 

1942—Dr. George S. Sperti, director of the Institutum Divi 

Thomae. 
1943—-Francis P. Matthews, Supreme Grand Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus. 
Among those who made their studies at St. Bonaventure the 
following have gained prominence in the vineyard of the Lord 
and have been elevated to the Hierarchy: Cardinal Falconio, 
Apostolic Delegate to the U. S.; Archbishop Robinson, Papal 
Nuncio to Eire; Archbishop Thomas Walsh of Newark; Bishop 
Brennan of Dallas; Bishop Kenny of St. Augustine, Florida; 
Bishop John Mark Gannon of Erie; the late Bishop McMahon 
of Trenton; Bishop Francis J. Tief of Concordia; and Bishop 
Richard T. Guilfoyle of Altoona. 

Life on the campus at St. Bonaventure includes the experience 
and adventure of five thousand young men over a period of more 
than three quarters of a century. It is the story of work and 
play, of laying plans, and of dreaming of years to come, and 
finally going forth into the world as consumers as well as pro- 
ducers of that great social inheritance of man—culture. In this 
citadel of perpetual youth, the uninterrupted traditions of more 
than seven centuries provide a priceless asset. During those years 
the true has been sifted from the trivial, and only those time- 
honored principles that have ministered to the needs of man 
throughout the centuries have been perpetuated. At. St. Bona- 
venture College the student will have the opportunity of asso- 
ciating with scholars and professors drawn from many sources 
who will be certain to broaden his outlook and add to his 
education. 

At the outbreak of World War II, the faculty numbered over 
70 members, many of them graduates of some thirty American 
and Foreign Universities. The student enrollment has grown 
from the 15 in 1859, to over one thousand students in 1943 in- 
cluding the Extension and Summer Sessions. 

On April 16, 1937, St. Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary was offi- 
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cially affiliated with St. Bonaventure’s College, whose charter had 
been amended authorizing it to conduct a Junior College at St. 
Joseph’s Seraphic Seminary, Callicoon, N. Y. 

It is worthy of note, too, that an Extension Unit of St. Bona- 
venture College was established at Loudonville, N. Y., in the 
year 1937. At the invitation of His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Edmund F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop of Albany, the Franciscan 
Fathers who conduct St. Bonaventure College, were able to in- 
augurate Siena College, located in the suburbs of the Capitol 
City. Such were the rapid strides of this little offspring of St. 
Bonaventure College, that on June 17, 1938, the State Board of 
Regents granted it a Charter independent of its parent institu- 
tion. “Pledged to the ideals of educating the whole man, and 
dedicated to Almighty God under the patronage of St. Bernardine 
of Siena, this youngest Catholic College in New York State, 
places its future in the goodness and Providence of Him Whose 
cause it humbly seeks to promote; and confidently hopes that the 
success, which so far has attended its efforts, may be a pledge 
of even greater blessings to come (Bona Ventura).” 

Two years before this country was plunged into that great 
civil conflict which threatened the very foundations of our 
democracy, St. Bonaventure College was established. Today, 
two years after “Pearl Harbor,” our nation is again engaged in 
a conflict: one unequalled in the history of the world. Over a 
thousand of her loyal sons and daughters, too, are in the armed 
services, while other thousands are engaged in assisting the war 
effort at home. Over three hundred of the student body are in 
the service. After a successful Civilian Pilot Program, which 
has established an enviable record with the nation’s air forces, 
the College facilities and personnel were dedicated to morale 
work, research and defense by means of the Engineering, Science, 
and Management Training Program in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education. Nearly one-third of the Faculty has already 
volunteered in the Chaplains Corps of both the Army and the 
Navy, while over three hundred A.S.T.P. trainees are making 
the campus their second home. 

This is but a brief sketch of the steadily growing Catholic 
College nestled amid the pines of Cattaraugus County of New 
York State. For a more lengthy treatment of the subject, the 
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reader is referred to Medieval Francis in Modern America and 

a lengthy bibliography which has appeared in a previous volume 

of HistoricAL Recorps AND Stupies. A few more items may 

be added to this bibliography thus bringing it up to late: 

William J. Doty, Editor, The Historic Annals of Southwestern New York. 
New York, 1940. 3 vols., especially volume 2, pp. 750-764. 

Alice Hickey, Nicholas Devereux and His Contribution to Western New 
York. Master’s Thesis. Columbia University, 1939. 

Necrologium Provinciae Franciscanae Immaculatae Conceptionis, Americae 
Septentrionalis. Ed. 2a, 1942. (St. Anthony’s Monastery, New York 
City.) 

Calendar of Manuscript Collection in St. Bonaventure Library, compiled by 
the Historical Records Survey, 1939. 

Elenchus Custodiae Immaculatae Conceptionis B.V.M. in Statibus Faedera- 
tis Americae Septentrionalis. Allegany, 1897. 

Cattaraugus County Archives. Inventory. Hist. Records Survey. Albany, 
1939. 

List of Errata in “Medieval Francis in Modern America.” Manuscript. 

Two Scrapbooks containing Clippings from 1855-1890. 

W. B. Guthrie, “Migration.” Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. 10, pp. 135-5, 292. 

Charles Elliott Fitch, “Nicholas Devereux.” Encyclopedia of Biography of 
New York, vol. 7. 

Thomas Kernan, “Nicholas Devereux.” Catholic Encyclopedia, vol 15, p. 33 

Allegany City. Articles of Association of the Allegany City Company. 

January 10, 1837. New York, 1837. 

Booklet on the Dedication of Fr. Joseph de la Roche d’Allion Hall, St. 
Bonaventure College, June 12, 1934. 

Booklet on the Proposed Seminary of Christ the King at St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. No date. 

Souvenir of the Diamond Jubilee of the Church of St. Francis of Assisi, 
New York City, October 10, 1920. 

Official Record of the Grand Dedication Ceremonies of the New Church of 
St. Francis of Assisii New York City. July 17, 1892. 

Schematismus Provinciae SS. Nominis Jesu. Callicoon, 1913. 

Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee of St. John the Baptist Church, Vandalia, 
N. Y., 1925. 

Souvenir Brochure Gibbons Hall, Siena College. Oct. 4, 1941. 

John Maguire, “Give ’em wings.” St. Anthony Messenger, November, 
1942. Father Celsus, the Flying Priest, and the Civil Pilot Training 
Program at St. Bonaventure College. 

Schematismus Totius Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, iussu Rmi. P. David 
Fleming, O.F.M. Assisi, 1913. 

Michael Donovan, Historical Review of Caitaraugus County (Private 
Printing, 1942). 

St. Bonaventure—History in Provincials Annals: Falconio—A Franciscan 
Portrait, by Fr. Noel Conlon, O.F.M. Vol. 4, pp. 17-39; Two Colleges 
of Province Hold War-time Commencement, Vol. 4, pp. 105-108. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


“Adventures of Alonso”, a facsimile edition of the first Ameri- 
can novel, the eighteenth in the Monograph Series of the Society’s 
publications, has received many favorable reviews in Catholic and 
secular magazines. It has been judged a worthy and important 
addition to rare Americana and it has carried on the Society’s 
splendid tradition of bringing before the American public the 
record of Catholic achievement in the United States. Additional 
copies are available and may be obtained through the Executive 
Secretary, 346 Convent Avenue, New York City, at three dollars 
per volume. 

The Meehan Memorial volume is now nearing completion and 
very soon we hope to send it out as our nineteenth monograph. 
The volume is being prepared by Sister Mary Natalena of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Brooklyn. Sister Natalena is a member of 
the Farrelly family, famed for its long service to the United States 
Catholic Historical Society. Her friendship with Thomas F. 
Meehan, of blessed memory, and her talent as an American his- 
torian assure us that her biography of our late illustrious president 
will be of great value to the American Catholic historical world. 

Additional material has already been prepared for future volumes 
of Histor1caL Recorps AND StuprEs. The Board of Publications 
welcomes all theses, essays or even smaller articles, which are 
related to the history of the Catholic Church in the United States. 
The aim of the Society is to encourage the production of these 
articles and to make possible their publication without cost to 
the author. 

TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


On the evening of October 25th, 1943, the officers of the Society 
and members of the Executive Committee tendered a dinner and 
reception to the Reverend Thomas J. McMahon, S.T.D., Libra- 
rian-Archivist and Editor of the Society’s publications. Dr. Mc- 
Mahon, after seven years as Professor of Church History and 
Patrology at St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, has been promoted 
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to the office of National Secretary of the Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association. President Rémy gave an address of felicita- 
tion to which Father McMahon responded. 


WARTIME MEETINGS 


It is encouraging to note that various historical societies have 
resumed the practice of meeting in annual convention despite our 
war conditions. During Christmas week, 1943, the American 
Historical Association, with its affiliates, including the American 
Catholic Historical Association, met at Columbia University, New 
York. The American Catholic Historical Association, which main- 
tains the Catholic Historical Review, under the editorship of the 
Reverend John Tracy Ellis, held a New York regional meeting 
at the Hotel Commodore, last May 8th. Though the number pres- 
ent was small, the fervor was great and papers read on the 
“Catholic Historian and the Post-War World” were most accepta- 
ble. One of them under the title of “History: Basis of Prophecy”, 
by Professor Ross J. S. Hoffman of Fordham University, was 
published in the July issue of the Catholic World. 


AN UNEXPLORED FIELD 


It has long occurred to us that American Catholic historians 
have neglected what should prove to be a fairly fruitful field of 
historical research. There exist in America thousands of Catholics 
belonging to the Eastern Rites of the Church. In addition, there 
are even more thousands of our dissident brethren belonging to 
the Orthodox Church, Greek, Russian and otherwise. There is 
much intermingling of the two groups, whether by conversions 
from orthodoxy to Catholicism or by unfortunate schisms from 
the Catholic Church. We feel that a capable historian, conversant 
with the European background of these people and with their 
present difficulties in America, if he be possessed also of a knowl- 
edge of their liturgy and theology, could produce a magnificent 
work on their history in the United States. Besides the natural 
value that would accrue to the telling of this story, there would be 
a supernatural value in that his presentation might aid considera- 
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bly the reunion we so ardently desire as members of the One Fold. 

It often escapes Catholic historians that, almost contemporane- 
ously with the years in which Fray Junipero Serra was putting 
sweet sounding Castillian names on the future towns and on the 
rivers and valleys of California, Russian Orthodox missionaries 
were also on the West coast. Those interested in the record of 
the immigrant have given much attention to the Germans, the 
Irish and other European groups, but the story of the Slavs, who 
belong to the great Byzantine Rite, and other Eastern peoples, 
many of whom are Catholics, could be given more attention. These 
people began to stream towards the United States in the 1880's 
and today they have churches all over the country. 

It is true that Andrew Jackson Shipman, who died in 1915, was 
a worthy historian of their difficulties and achievements in 
America. His articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia are still classic 
in this field. However, America needs other Shipmans to carry 
on. Now, more than ever, there is interest in the people belong- 
ing to the various rites of the Church which are not Latin. Since 
Pope Pius XI gave his mandate that an annual Oriental Day be 
held in seminaries and Catholic colleges, during which the students 
would behold a Liturgy celebrated by an Eastern priest and hear 
lectures on the various Rites, the Oriental movement has grown 
apace in America. 

In New York, for the past six years, the Fordham University 
Conference on Eastern Rites and Liturgies has presented to huge 
audiences lectures by competent scholars. During the past three 
years, under the sponsorship of His Excellency, Archbishop Spell- 
man, an Eastern Liturgy has been celebrated in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, at which the average attendance has been three thou- 
sand. The Fordham Conference will be held this year on the eve- 
ning of March 31st in Collins Auditorium on the Fordham campus 
and the celebration of the Armenian Liturgy will take place on the 
morning of April 1st in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, with Archbishop 
Spellman presiding. 

The Conference Committee, composed of priests and lay schol- 
ars, is active throughout the year. It conducts regular meetings, 
holds smaller lectures and rallies to the cause representatives from 
all the Catholic colleges in the metropolitan district. During the 
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year it receives hundreds of letters from people throughout the 
country who are interested in the varied Liturgies of the Church. 
New York is an appropriate center for such a movement, since 
there are twenty-five Catholic churches of various Rites in the 
area, with an equal number of dissident churches. We are hope- 
ful that there will come out of all this activity another Andrew 
Jackson Shipman to explore this fruitful field in the history of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. 


HISTORY BY PICTURES 


Mr. William P. O’Ryan of 185-19 Hilburn Avenue, St. Albans, 
New York, in association with his brother, Mr. Philip J. O’Ryan, 
has produced a very valuable series of slides detailing the history 
of Catholic progress in the United States. These slides give a very 
complete story from the days of the Norsemen down to the end 
of the colonial period. 

They have already been used in many High and Grammar 
schools throughout the country. Various school superintendents 
have commended them highly and have introduced them into their 
school systems. Slides may be obtained through the Eye Gate 
House, 350 West 42nd Street, New York City. We are sure 
that Mr. O’Ryan will welcome correspondence on their nature and 
value. Certainly he has made an estimable contribution to the 
teaching of Catholic history in our schools. 


“OUTLINE HISTORY” 


The “Outline History of the Church By Centuries”, by the 
Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P. (B. Herder Co., $7.50), published 
last June, is now going into its second printing. Reviewers have 
been unanimous in heralding the book as one of the most signifi- 
cant of its kind, yet written in America. Intended as a textbook 
and also for use by the ordinary reader, it is lucidly written and 
possessed of a scientific apparatus, which demonstrates real vision. 

Minor slips on dates and names, which are to be corrected in 
the new printing, cannot mar the value of the work. Of particular 
interest to members of the Society are the many pages devoted 
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to the history of the Church in the United States and in the Latin 
American countries. This is finely integrated with the story of 
the Universal Church. 

Father McSorley emphasizes the relation of the Church to the 
world in each of the four periods, which form his general divisions. 
He never neglects to give the reader that much needed background 
of profane history, which must necessarily provide the setting for 
the progress of the Church. Nor does he forget to weave the 
divine thread of the theology of history. 

Ten years of actual labor, years of consultation with other 
scholars, and, needless to say, forty years of a priestly career as 
teacher and apostle, have gone into the “Outline of History”. This 
is patent on every page. We are happy to recommend the book to 
all, confident that this “most American of American textbooks on 
Church History” has already taken its merited place among the 


great books of the century. 
THE EpiTor 








NECROLOGY 





Since the last volume of Historica, REcoRDS AND STUDIES was 
published, the Society has lost some valued members, the most 
notable among them being Thomas F. Meehan to whose memory 
we shall make a humble effort to do justice in his memorial 
volume. 

For all we pray that they have been received into the peace of 
Our Blessed Lord. Especially must we make mention of the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Joseph F. Delaney, D.D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Incarnation, New York City. Monsignor Delaney 
died on March 6th, 1943, after fifty-four years as a very zealous 
and cultured priest. 

Many of those years he devoted to the United States Catholic 
Historical Society of which he was the Librarian until 1936. 
From 1909 to his declining years he served as a member of the 
Board of Councillors. He was a faithful contributor to the volumes 
of REcorDs AND STUDIES and a competent, well-informed adviser 
to many of the presidents of the Society. 

We note the passing of Monsignor Delaney with regret and, for 
him, we pray “eternal rest.” 
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